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INTRODUCTION 

Making  use  of  the  dramatic  instinct  as  a  teaching  asset 
has  come  to  be  an  important  thing  in  modern  education. 
We  are  ail  recognizing  its  value  and  we  are  all  dramatizing. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  nowadays,  for  a  teacher  to  look 
at  all  the  subjects  of  the  Course  of  Study  with  a  view  to 
making  use  of  the  dramatic  possibilities  in  them. 

I  have  seen  a  lesson  in  technical  grammar  turned  into  a 
lively  dialogue  where  the  words  of  the  sentence  became 
personified  and  explained  their  use  in  the  sentence.  It 
was  cleverly  done  and  it  certainly  was  attractive  to  the 
class  beginning  its  lessons  in  that  dry-as-dust  subject,  to 
see  plain  little  girls  impersonating  the  conjunctions  ''and" 
and  ' '  but ' '  and  taking  hold  of  the  hands  of  larger  and  hand- 
somer girls  who  played  the  more  important  parts  of  verbs 
or  nouns. 

I  have  seen  "borrowing  in  subtraction"  taught  in  the 
same  way, — always  the  acting  of  a  part,  always  the  doing 
of  something  which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  child  that 
the  lesson  is  easily  learned. 

Civic  lessons  such  as  clean  boys  and  girls,  clean  school 
buildings,  clean  premises  about  the  building,  and  ''Safety 
First"  in  the  streets  of  the  neighborhood,  leading  up 
to  a  love  of  the  city  and  consequently  to  good  citizenship, 
are  all  best  taught  by  putting  these  things  into  a  play  and 
having  the  boys  and  girls  do  them. 
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Witliin  tlie  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  awaken- 
ing in  the  method  of  teaching  primary  reading.  "We  no 
longer  have  in  our  first  year  readers  the  mystic  symbols 
of  our  language,  the  A,  B,  C  's,  which  used  to  give  the  class 
its  name, — the  A,  B,  C  Class.  No  longer  is  our  primer  made 
up  of  the  one-syllabled  word  ox,  ax,  to,  up,  or  the  equally 
unintelligible  symbols  ab,  eb,  ob,  lb,  with  a  page  of  almost 
unintelligible  reading  beneath : 

It  is  an  ox.  The  sun  is  up. 

Go  up  ox.  Up  boy  up! 

Ox  go  up.  See  the  sun. 

See  the  ox  go  up.     (or)     It  is  now  day. 

Through  pages  of  this  sort  the  weary  little  mind  wan- 
dered, and  wondered  what  it  all  meant. 

Contrast  that  kind  of  reading  matter  and  the  drill  on 
A,  B,  C's,  and  syllables  necessary  to  train  a  child  to  rec- 
ognize the  words  and  read  the  pages  of  such  a  primer,  with 
any  of  the  modern  primers.  In  these  you  will  find  no 
alphabet,  no  word  or  syllable  list ;  but,  instead,  a  beautiful 
story  book,  attractively  gotten  up,  with  fine  paper  and  good 
print  and  on  many  of  its  pages  poetry  and  pictures.  Here 
are  the  stories  of:  "The  House  that  Jack  Built,"  "The 
Gingerbread  Boy,"  "Peter  Rabbit,"  "The  Old  Woman 
and  Her  Pig."  Here  the  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  are  in- 
troduced with  picture  and  song.  With  the  teacher  who 
understands  how  to  make  use  of  the  child's  instinctive  love 
for  stories,  the  child  plays  and  acts  himself  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  printed  pages. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard  and  the  dog  and  the  cupboard  are 
all  enacted, — ^the  big  girl  is  Mother  Hubbard  and  the  tiny 
boy  who  can  bark  like  a  dog  is  the  hungry  dog.     Mistress 
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Mary  walks  into  her  garden  looking-  "quite  contrary"  and 
finds  silver  bells  and  cockle  shells  and  the  pretty  maids  all 
in  a  row,  and  she  not  only  finds  them  but  she  finds  the 
words  that  stand  for  these  things  on  the  printed  page.  And 
there  you  have  it,  the  picture  and  the  page  and  the  pointing 
out  of  the  name  of  each  actor  on  the  page,  and  presently 
the  child  is  reading;  for  reading  has  been  made  easy  by 
making  use  of  the  dramatic  instinct. 

Since  it  is  true  that  the  dramatic  instinct  is  such  a  power- 
ful factor  in  driving  home  lessons  of  all  sorts,  scientific, 
practical,  material  as  well  as  ethical,  I  have  been  surprised 
at  the  sparing  use  that  is  made  of  it  in  the  teaching  of  the 
subject  of  Reading  itself  in  our  schools. 

In  my  experience  as  a  teacher  I  have  found  that  the 
children  of  the  lower  primary  grades  are  taught  to  read 
well.  With  selections  of  the  sort  described  above,  Mother 
Goose  Rhymes,  stories  that  hold  the  little  children's  atten- 
tion because  of  the  repetitive  or  accumulative  rhythmic 
swing,  any  teacher  can  train  her  children  to  read  with  ex- 
pression because  they  have  grasped  the  whole  thought  and 
it  has  become  their  own. 

But  when  we  get  into  the  higher  grades  of  the  elementary 
school,  we  find  that  the  reading  deteriorates  into  a  mere 
desultory,  monotonous  calling  of  words.  The  teacher,  not 
alive  to  the  possibilities  there  are,  in  calling  forth  the  won- 
derful power  that  the  child  has  of  throwing  himself  into 
the  character,  and  really  becoming  that  character  for  the 
time  being,  shuts  herself  in  and  the  child  in,  and  the  op- 
portunity is  lost  for  introducing  a  child  to  the  heroes  of  all 
literature  in  a  most  interesting  way.  If  the  boy  of  six 
loves  to  be  Tommy  Tucker  singing  for  his  supper,  will  not 
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the  boy  of  fourteen  love  to  be  the  Saxon  King  Fitz  James 
or  the  Highland  chief  Roderick  Dhu?  If  the  girl  of  six 
loves  to  be  Little  Bo-Peep  will  not  the  same  girl  at  fourteen 
love  to  be  Ellen  or  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  ? 

Not  long  ago  while  traveling  in  Europe,  the  writer  fell  in 
with  a  distinguished  actress  in  the  same  compartment  of  a 
train  and  they  rode  for  some  distance  together.  In  the 
course  of  their  conversation  the  actress,  while  describing 
her  part  in  a  well  known  play  said,  "When  I  am  playing 
that  part  I  am  so  full  of  the  character  that  for  the  time 
being  I  am  the  character."  And  so  it  is,  that  I  would 
teach  our  boys  and  girls  to  read  so  dramatically  that  for 
the  time  being  they  become  the  characters  they  read  about. 

One  of  our  educational  aphorisms  is  "Teach  objectively." 
How  few  of  us  teach  reading  objectively?  We  forget,  I  am 
afraid,  how  limited  are  the  experiences  of  our  children, 
especially  of  the  children  of  a  great  city,  concerning  the 
things  of  which  authors  write.  And  so,  we  of  a  larger 
growth  and  greater  experience,  read  on  with  the  children, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  they  understand. 

Let  us  take  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  and  teach  it  ob- 
jectively. Have  you  access  to  a  good  set  of  stereoscopes 
and  the  pictures  that  go  with  them?  Get  them  and  show 
the  class  the  lochs  and  the  mountains  and  the  bridge  and 
the  ford  as  Scott  describes  them.  Have  the  victrola  rec- 
ords of  the  Scotch  songs  and  bagpipe ;  get  the  chart  or  the 
book  of  tartans  and  if  possible  show  them  a  real  Scotch 
costume.  Buy  a  bunch  of  heather,  or  get  a  good  colored 
print  or  poster  showing  a  heather-covered  hillside. 

Then  dress  up  your  characters  in  tartan  shawls  and 
Scotch  bonnets  and  have  them  walk  over  the  hills  together 
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and  talk  as  they  draw  near  to  Coilantogle  Ford  where  the 
combat  took  place;  and  you  have  your  boys  and  girls  so 
in  the  spirit  of  the  whole  poem  that  they  will  never  forget 
it.  They  become  for  the  time  being  Roderick  and  James 
and  Douglas  and  Ellen  and  Margaret. 

Take  again  "The  New  Citizenship."  Have  the  boys  and 
girls  prepare  the  pageantry  of  this  themselves.  Will  they 
not  understand  it  much  better  if  they  make  believe  that 
they  are  the  citizens,  and  if  they  write  the  speeches  and 
read  them  and  recite  them,  making  the  lofty  thoughts  their 
own? 

The  stories  have  been  brought  together  in  this  reader  with 
a  view  to  giving  the  teachers  an  opportunity  of  continuing 
to  develop  the  dramatic  instinct  in  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  upper  grades.  Some  of  the  stories  have  been  drama- 
tized, some  of  the  plays  have  had  the  story  told  first,  and 
some  are  simple  stories  which  the  boys  and  girls  can  dram- 
atize themselves  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  get  our  boys  and 
girls  to  do  something.  ' '  We  learn  to  do  by  doing ! ' '  The 
old  philosophy  of  Pestalozzi  holds  good  in  large  measure 
in  this  instance  for,  not  only  do  they  learn  to  read  so  as  to 
give  pleasure  to  all  who  hear  them,  but  they  learn  to  un- 
derstand fully  the  thoughts  of  the  writers,  and  to  feel  the 
very  heart  throbs  of  the  characters  in  the  stories. 

Try  it,  teachers.  Try,  it  children,  and  the  reading  lessons 
of  our  elementary  school  in  the  upper  grades  will  take  on 
a  new  meaning. 

Makgaeet  Knox, 
Principal  of  Public  School  15,  Manhattan. 
New  York, 
January  7,  1917. 
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SCENES  ARRANGED  FROM  ^^THE 
SECRET  GARDEN"* 

Chorus.  Little  I\lary  Lenox,  a  disagreeable  spoiled 
sickly  child,  had  lived  her  ten  years  of  life  in  the  care 
of  servants  in  India,  where  her  father  held  a  position  under 
the  English  government.  In  the  epidemic  of  cholera  that 
swept  through  that  part  of  the  world,  her  parents  died, 
and  Mary  was  sent  to  an  uncle,  a  morbid  hunchback,  who 
lived  in  a  great  roomy  house  with  many  locked  rooms, 
amidst  the  Scotch  moors. 

Here  she  meets  Mrs.  Medlock,  the  housekeeper;  Martha, 
the  maid ;  Ben  Weatherstaff,  the  gardener ;  and  his  friend, 
the  Robin.     She  hears  of  a  ''Secret  Garden." 

FIRST  SCENE 

[Mary's  hedroom,  the  first  morning  in  her  uncle's 
home.    Martha  is  making  the  fire.] 

Mary.  [Sitting  up  in  led.]  What  is  that?  [Fainting 
out  of  the  window  at  the  moor.] 

Martha.  [Smiling  goodnaturedly.]  That  's  the  moor. 
Does  tha' like  it? 

*  From  "The  Secret  Garden"  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  Permission  given 
by  Mrs.  Burnett  and  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  Publishers. 
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Mary.    No,  I  hate  it. 

IMartha.  That  's  because  tha  'rt  not  used  to  it.  Tha' 
thinks  it  's  too  big  and  bare  now.     But  tha'  will  like  it. 

Mary.    Do  you? 

Martha.  Aye,  that  I  do.  I  just  love  it.  It  's  none 
bare.  It  's  covered  with  growing  things  as  smells  sweet. 
It  's  fair  lovely  in  spring  and  summer  when  the  gorse 
and  broom  and  heather  's  in  flower.  It  smells  o '  honey  and 
there  's  such  a  lot  of  fresh  air — and  the  sky  looks  so  high 
and  the  bees  and  skylarks  make  such  a  nice  noise  humming 
and  singing.  Eh !  I  would  n  't  live  away  from  the  moor 
for  anything. 

Mary.  [With  puzzled  look  on  her  face.]  You  axe  a 
strange  servant. 

Martha.  [Laughing  heartily.]  Eh!  I  know  that.  If 
there  was  a  grand  Missus  at  IMisselthwaite  I  should  never 
have  been  one  of  the  under  housemaids.  I  might  have  been 
let  to  be  scullery-maid  but  I  'd  never  have  been  let  up- 
stairs. I  'm  too  common  and  I  talk  too  much  Yorkshire. 
But  this  is  a  funny  house  for  all  it  's  so  grand.  Seems  like 
there  's  neither  Master  nor  Mistress  except  Mr.  Pitcher 
and  Mrs.  Medlock,  the  head  servants.  Mr.  Craven,  he 
won't  be  troubled  about  anything  when  he  's  here,  and 
he  's  nearly  always  away.  Mrs.  Medlock  gave  me  the  place 
out  of  kindness.  She  told  me  she  could  never  have  done 
it  if  Misselthwaite  had  been  like  other  big  houses. 

Mary.     [Haughtily.]     Are  you  going  to  be  my  servant? 

Martha.  I  'm  Mrs.  Medlock 's  servant.  And  she  's 
Mr.  Craven ^s — but  I  'm  to  do  the  housemaid's  work  up 
here  and  wait  on  you  a  bit.  But  you  won't  need  much 
waiting  on. 
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Mary.     Who  is  going  to  dress  me? 

Martha.  [Both  hands  tipraised  in  amazement.] 
Canna'  tha'  dress  thyself! 

Mary.  What  do  you  mean?  I  don't  understand  your 
language. 

Martha.  Eh !  I  forgot.  Mrs.  Medlock  told  me  I  'd 
have  to  be  careful  or  you  wouldn't  know  what  I  was  say- 
ing.    I  mean  can't  you  put  on  your  own  clothes? 

Mary.  [Indignantly.]  No,  I  never  did  in  my  life. 
My  Ayah  dressed  me,  of  course. 

Martha.  Well,  it  's  time  tha'  should  learn.  Tha'  can- 
not begin  younger.  It  '11  do  thee  good  to  wait  on  thyself 
a  bit.  My  mother  always  said  she  couldn't  see  why  grand 
people's  children  didn't  turn  out  fair  fools — what  with 
nurses  and  being  washed  and  dressed  and  taken  out  to  walk 
as  if  they  were  puppies! 

Mary.     [Disdainfully. ]     It  is  different  in  India. 

Martha.  [Sympathetically.]  Eh!  I  can  see  it's  dif- 
ferent. I  dare  say  it  's  because  there  's  such  a  lot  o '  blacks 
there  instead  of  respectable  white  people.  When  I  heard 
you  were  coming  from  India  I  thought  you  were  a  black 
too. 

Mary.  [Furiously  angry.]  What!  What!  You  thought 
I  was  a  native.    You — you  daughter  of  a  pig ! 

Martha.  Who  are  you  calling  names?  You  needn't 
be  so  vexed.  That  's  not  the  way  for  a  young  lady  to  talk. 
I  've  nothing  against  the  blacks.  I  've  never  seen  a  black 
and  I  was  fair  pleased  to  think  I  was  going  to  see  one  close. 
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When  I  came  in  to  light  your  fire  this  morning  I  crept  up 
to  your  bed  and  pulled  the  cover  back  careful  to  look  at 
you.  And  there  you  were,  no  more  black  than  me — for 
all  you  're  so  yellow. 

Mary.  [Passionately.]  You  thought  I  was  a  native! 
You  dared!  You  don't  know  anything  about  natives! 
They  are  not  people — ^they  're  servants  who  must  salaam 
to  you.  You  know  nothing  about  India.  You  know  noth- 
ing about  anything!     [Sols  unrestrainedly.] 

Martha.  Eh!  You  mustn't  cry  like  that  there!  You 
mustn't  for  sure.  I  didn't  know  you'd  be  vexed.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  an3^thing — just  like  you  said. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss.  Do  stop  crying.  [Pats  Mary  on 
shoulder  until  gradually  she  stops  ci^ying.]  It  's  time  for 
thee  to  get  up  now.  Mrs.  Medlock  said  I  was  to  carry  tha' 
breakfast  and  tea  and  dinner  into  tha'  room  next  to  this. 
It  's  been  made  into  a  nursery  for  thee.  I  '11  help  thee  on 
with  thy  clothes  if  tha  '11  get  out  o'  bed.  If  the  buttons 
are  at  the  back  tha'  cannot  button  them  up  tha'  self. 
[Takes  out  white  coat  and  dress.] 

Mary.  Those  are  not  mine.  They  are  nicer  than  mine. 
Mine  are  black. 

Martha.  Mr.  Craven  ordered  Mrs.  Medlock  to  buy 
these  in  London.  He  said,  "I  won't  have  a  child  dressed 
in  black  wandering  about  like  a  lost  soul." 

Mary.  I  hate  black  things.  [Sits  up  in  hed  and  pas- 
sively waits  for  Martha  to  dress  her.] 

Martha.  You  should  see  all  my  little  sisters  and  broth- 
ers dressing  themselves  and  helping  the  others!  Eh! 
you  should  see  them  all.    There  's  twelve  of  us  and  my 
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father  only  gets  sixteen  shilling  a  week.  I  can  tell  you 
my  mother  's  put  to  it  to  get  porridge  for  them  all.  They 
tumble  about  on  the  moor  and  play  there  all  day  and 
mother  says  that  the  air  of  the  moor  fattens  them.  She 
says  she  believes  they  eat  the  grass  same  as  the  wild  ponies 
do.  Our  Dickon,  he  's  twelve  years  old  and  he  's  got  a 
young  pony  he  calls  his  own. 

Mary.    Where  did  he  get  it? 

Martha.  He  found  it  on  the  moor  with  its  mother  when 
it  was  a  little  one,  and  he  began  to  make  friends  with  it 
and  give  it  bits  of  bread  and  pluck  young  grass  for  it. 
And  it  got  to  like  him  so  it  follows  him  about  and  lets  him 
get  on  its  back.  Dickon  's  a  kind  lad  and  all  animals  like 
him.     [Places  dish  of  porridge  hefore  Mary  as  she  talks.] 

Mary.     [Pushing  dish  away  from  her.]     I  don't  want  it. 

Martha.  [Incredulously.]  Tha'  doesn't  want  thy 
porridge ! 

Mary.    No. 

Martha.  Tha'  doesn't  know  how  good  it  is.  Put  a 
bit  of  treacle  on  it  or  a  bit  of  sugar. 

Mary.    I  don't  want  it. 

Martha.  Eh!  I  can't  abide  to  see  good  victuals  go  to 
waste.  If  our  children  were  at  this  table  they  'd  clean  it 
bare  in  five  minutes. 

Mart.    Why? 

Martha.  WhjM  Because  they  scarce  ever  had  their 
stomachs  full  in  their  lives.  They  're  as  hungry  as  young 
hawks  and  foxes. 
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Mary.  [Indifferently.]  I  don't  Imow  what  it  is  to  be 
hungry. 

Martha.  [Indignantly.]  Well,  it  would  do  thee  good 
to  try  it.  I  see  that  plain  enough.  I  've  no  patience  with 
folks  as  sit  and  just  stare  at  good  bread  and  meat.  My 
word!  don't  I  wish  Dickon  and  Phil  and  Jane  and  the 
rest  of  them  had  what  's  here  under  their  pinafores. 

Mary.    Why  don't  you  take  it  to  them? 

Martha.  It  's  not  mine.  And  this  isn't  my  day  out. 
I  get  my  day  out  once  a  month  same  as  the  rest.  Then  I 
go  home  and  clean  up  for  mother  and  give  her  a  day 's  rest. 
[Places  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  toast  and  marmalade  before 
Mary,  which  she  eats.]  You  wrap  up  warm  and  run  out 
and  play;  it  will  do  you  good  and  give  you  some  stomach 
for  your  meat. 

Mary.  [Looking  out  of  the  window.]  Out?  Why 
should  I  go  out  on  a  day  like  this  ? 

Martha.  Well,  if  tha'  doesn't  go  out  tha  'It  have  to 
stay  in,  an'  what  has  tha'  got  to  do? 

Mary.  [Looking  about.]  Nothing.  Who  will  go  with 
me? 

Martha.  You  'U  go  by  yourself.  You  '11  have  to  learn 
to  play  like  other  children  do  when  they  haven't  brothers 
and  sisters.  Our  Dickon  goes  off  on  the  moor  by  himself 
and  plays  for  hours.  That  's  how  he  made  friends  with 
the  pony.  He  's  got  sheep  on  the  moor  that  know  him, 
and  birds  as  come  and  eat  out  of  his  hand.  However  little 
there  is  to  eat,  he  always  saves  a  bit  o'  his  bread  to  coax 
his  pets. 
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[Helps  jVIary  to  put  on  her  coat  and  hat.] 

If  tha'  goes  round  that  way  [leading  her  to  the  door] 

tha'  will  come  to  the  gardens.     There  are  a  lot  of  flowers 

in    summer-time,    but    there  's    nothing    blooming    now. 

[Hesitating.]     One  of  the  gardens  is  locked  up.     No  one 

has  been  in  it  for  ten  years. 

Mary.    "Why? 

IMartha.  Mr.  Craven  had  it  shut  when  his  wife  died 
so  sudden.  He  won't  let  any  one  go  inside.  It  was  her 
garden.  He  locked  the  door  and  dug  a  hole  and  buried 
the  key.  There  's  Mrs.  Medlock's  bell  ringing — I  must 
run.     [Goes  out.] 


SECOND  SCENE 

[In  the  garden.] 

Mary.  [Peeri^ig  around.]  How  different  England  is 
from  India.  In  India,  servants  don't  dare  to  say  anything 
against  your  wishes.  But  in  England,  the  servants  talk 
to  you  as  if  they  were  your  equals.  Martha,  for  instance, 
dared  to  talk  to  me  in  a  somewhat  ordering  manner,  and 
yet  I  am  not  angry  with  her.  I  wonder  when  she  speaks 
to  me  again  like  that,  if  I  could  slap  her  face  like  I  did  to 
my  Ayah.  I  think  not.  I  'm  rather  afraid  she  'd  slap 
back.  I  wonder  how  it  is  that  I  'm  not  sorry  that  the 
cholera  broke  out  and  everybody  except  me  died  and  I  had 
to  come  here  to  Misselthwaite,  my  uncle's  home.  — ^What 
a  strange  house  it  is — a  hundred  locked  rooms  and  a  gar- 
den that  's  locked  too.  I  should  like  to  see  that  garden. 
But  who  is  that?  [Ben  Weatherstaff  enters  with  spade 
in  hand.]     What  is  this  place? 
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Ben  Weatherstaff.    One  of  the  kitchen  gardens. 

Mary.     What  is  that?     [Pointing.] 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  Another  of  them.  There  's  an- 
other on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  and  there  's  the  orchard 
t'other  side  of  that. 

Mary.     Can  I  go  into  them? 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  If  tha'  likes.  But  there  's  nowt 
to  see.     [Mary  moves  off  to  explore  the  other  gardens.] 

Mary.  [Suddenly  the  rohin  flies  near  her  and  begins 
to  sing.  A  bird  whistle  may  be  used  to  represent  the 
robin.]  Oh,  oh,  it  's  not  like  the  birds  in  India!  It 's  up 
in  that  tree  now.  I  believe  that  tree  is  in  the  secret  gar- 
den— I  feel  sure  it  is.  There  is  a  wall  round  the  place  and 
there  is  no  door.  [Walks  back  to  where  Ben  AYeather- 
STAFF  is  ivorking.]     I  have  been  in  the  other  gardens. 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
thee. 

Mary.    I  went  into  the  orchard. 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  There  was  no  dog  at  the  door  to 
bite  thee. 

Mary.     There  was  no  door  there  into  the  other  garden. 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  [Stops  digging.  Speaks  in  very 
gruff  voice.]     What  garden? 

Mary.  The  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  There  are 
trees  there — I  saw  the  tops  of  them.  A  bird  with  a  red 
breast  was  sitting  on  one  of  them  and  he  sang. 
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Ben  Weatherstaff.  [Smiling — gives  a  low  soft 
whistle.  A  soft  little  rushing  flight  through  the  air  is 
heard  and  the  bird  with  the  red  breast  alighted  on  the  clod 
of  earth  near  the  old  man's  feet.]  Here  he  is.  Where  has 
tha'  been,  tha'  cheeky  little  beggar.  I  've  not  seen  thee 
before  to-day.  [Robin  put  his  tiny  head  on  one  side  and 
looked  up  at  the  gardener.] 

Mary.  [Whispering.]  "Will  he  always  come  when  you 
call  him? 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  Aye,  that  he  will.  I  Ve  known 
him  ever  since  he  was  a  fledgling.  He  came  out  of  the 
nest  in  the  other  garden  and  when  first  he  flew  over  the 
wall  he  was  too  weak  to  fly  back  for  a  few  days  and  we  got 
friendly.  When  he  went  over  the  wall  again  the  rest  of 
the  brood  was  gone  and  he  w^as  lonely  and  he  came  back 
to  me. 

Mary.    What  kind  of  a  bird  is  he  ? 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  Doesn't  tha'  know?  He's  a 
robin  redbreast  and  they  're  the  friendliest,  curiousest 
birds  alive.  They  're  almost  as  friendly  as  dogs — if  you 
know  how  to  get  on  with  them.  Watch  him  pecking  about 
there  and  looking  around  at  us.  He  knows  we  are  talking 
about  him.  [ChucMiiig.]  He  's  a  conceited  one.  He 
likes  to  hear  folk  talk  about  him.  And  curious — bless  me, 
there  never  was  his  like  for  curiosity  and  meddling.  He  's 
always  coming  to  see  what  I  'm  planting.  He  knows  all 
the  things  Mester  Craven  never  troubles  himself  to  find 
out.     He  's  the  head  gardener,  he  is. 

Mary.     [Stepping  nearer  the  robin.]     I  'm  lonely. 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  [Pushing  his  cap  back  and  staring 
at  her.]     Art  tha'  the  little  wench  from  India? 
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Mary.    Yes. 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  Then  no  wonder  tha  'rt  lonely. 
Tha  'It  be  lonelier  before  tha  's  done.  [Takes  up  spade 
and  begins  to  dig.] 

Mary.    What  is  your  name? 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  Ben  Weatherstaff — I  'm  lonely 
myself  except  when  he  's  with  me.  He  's  the  only  friend 
I  Ve  got. 

Mary.  I  have  no  friends  at  all.  I  never  had.  My 
Ayah  didn't  like  me.     I  never  played  with  any  one. 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  [BUintly.]  Tha'  and  me  are  a 
good  bit  alike.  We  were  wove  out  of  the  same  cloth. 
We  're  neither  of  us  good  looking  and  we  're  both  of  us 
as  sour  as  we  look.  We  've  got  the  same  nasty  tempers, 
both  of  us,  I  '11  warrant. 

Mary.  [Amazed.]  Sour — nasty  temper — [The  robin 
breaks  out  into  a  beautiful  song] —  Oh,  what  did  he  do 
that  for? 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  [Laughing.]  He  's  made  up  his 
mind  to  make  friends  with  thee.  Bless  me  if  he  hasn't 
taken  a  fancy  to  thee. 

Mary.  [Softly.]  To  me?  [Moves  nearer  to  robin.] 
Would  you  make  friends  with  me?    Would  you? 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  Why,  tha'  said  that  as  nice  and 
human  as  if  tha'  was  a  real  child  instead  of  a  sharp  old 
woman.  Tha'  said  it  almost  like  Dickon  talks  to  his  wild 
things  on  the  moor. 
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IMary.    Do  you  know  Dickon? 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  Everybody  knows  him.  Dick- 
on 's  wandering  about  everywhere.  The  very  blackberries 
and  heather-bells  know  him.  I  warrant  the  foxes  show 
him  where  their  cubs  lie  and  the  skylarks  don't  hide  their 
nests  from  him.  [The  rohin  with  a  little  shake  of  his  wings 
■flew  away.] 

Mary.  He  has  flown  over  the  wall!  He  has  flown 
across  the  other  wall — into  the  garden  where  there  is  no 
door! 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  He  lives  there.  He  came  out  of 
the  egg  there.  If  he  's  courting  he  's  making  up  to  some 
young  madam  of  a  robin  that  lives  among  the  old  rose-trees 
there. 

Mary.    Rose-trees!    Are  there  rose-trees? 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  [Digging.]  There  was  ten  j^ears 
ago. 

Mary.  I  should  like  to  see  them.  Where  is  the  green 
door?     There  must  be  a  door  somewhere. 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  [Gruffly.]  There  was  ten  years 
ago,  but  there  is  n  't  now. 

Mary.    No  door!    There  must  be. 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  None  as  any  one  can  find,  and 
none  as  is  any  one's  business.  Don't  you  be  a  meddlesome 
wench  and  poke  your  nose  where  it  's  no  cause  to  go. 
Here,  I  must  go  on  with  my  work.  Get  you  gone  and  play. 
I  've  no  more  time.  [Throws  spade  over  his  shoulder,  and 
walks  off.] 
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Mary.     [Watching     the     old    gardener    walk     away.] 
There  is  a  door  somewhere!     [Goes  out.] 


THIRD  SCENE 

Chorus.  Martha's  good  mother,  Susan  Sowerby,  pities 
little  lonely  Mary  and  sends  her  a  skipping  rope.  It  is 
the  first  real  outdoor  plaything  she  has  ever  had.  Dickon, 
Martha's  brother,  brings  her  seeds  and  shows  her  how  to 
plant  them.  By  the  aid  of  the  robin  she  finds  the  key  and 
the  door  leading  into  the  Secret  Garden.  She  is  gradually 
growing  into  a  happier  and  healthier  little  girl. 

Mary.  [Skipping  with  rope.].  Oh,  I  never  knew  any- 
thing could  be  so  fine.  Susan  was  good  to  pay  twopence 
for  this  for  me — and  Martha  says  they  are  very  poor. 
[Skips  again.].  The  robin!  It  is  calling  me.  It  is  dig- 
ging in  the  dirt.  [Looks  down  at  place.]  A  key!  The 
key!  The  key  of  the  secret  garden!  The  robin  found 
it  for  me.  [Speaking  to  rohin.]  Show  me  the  door  of  the 
Secret  Garden — ^but  I  don't  believe  you  know!  [The 
rohin  flew  up  on  the  ivy  covering  the  wall  and  began  to 
sing.  A  gust  of  wind  sivayed  the  trailing  sprays  of  ivy 
and  showed  a  door  knoh.]  Oh,  it 's  the  door  [pushing 
aside  the  branches  and  fitting  the  key],  it  's  the  Secret 
Garden.  [Entering  and  whispering.]  How  still  it  is.  No 
wonder,  I  am  the  first  person  who  has  spoken  in  here  for  ten 
years.  [Wanders  around  peering  at  the  rose  hushes;  leans 
down  and  clears  away  weeds  from  some  of  the  growing 
hulhs;  smells  the  earth.]  Now  they  look  as  if  they  could 
breathe.  I  am  going  to  do  ever  so  many  more.  If  I 
have  n  't  time  to-day  I  can  come  to-morrow  and  I  shall  tell 
no  one.    But  wait,  Dickon  would  be  a  good  one  to  tell ;  he 
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knows  all  about  birds,  and  flowers  and  growing  things,  so 
Martha  says.  There  s  Martha's  bell  for  lunch.  [Runs  out 
and  skips  when  she  comes  near  Martha.  Sits  down  at  table 
as  if  very  hungry.] 

Martha.  [Delighted.]  Two  pieces  o'  meat  and  two 
helps  o'  rice  pudding!  Eh !  mother  will  be  pleased  when  I 
tell  her  what  the  skipping-rope  has  done  for  thee,  eh,  she 
will. 

]\Iary.  Martha,  what  are  white  roots  that  look  like 
onions  ? 

Martha.  They  're  bulbs.  Lots  o'  spring  flowers  grow 
from  them.  The  very  little  ones  are  snowdrops  and  cro- 
cuses and  the  big  ones  are  narcissus  and  jonquils  and 
daffydowndillys.  The  biggest  of  all  are  lilies  and  purple 
flags.  Eh !  they  are  nice.  Dickon  's  got  a  whole  lot  of 
them  planted  in  our  bit  o'  garden. 

Mary.  [Intensely  interested.]  Dickon  knows  all  about 
them,  does  n  't  he  ? 

Martha.  Our  Dickon  can  make  a  flower  grow  out  of 
a  brick  walk.  Mother  says  he  just  wiiispers  things  out  o' 
the  ground. 

Mary.  [Anxiously.]  Do  bulbs  live  a  long  time? 
Would  they  live  years  and  years  if  no  one  helped  them  ? 

Martha.  They  're  things  as  help  themselves.  That 's 
why  poor  folk  can  afford  to  have  them.  If  you  don't 
trouble  them,  most  of  them  will  work  away  underground 
for  a  lifetime  and  spread  out  and  have  little  ones.  There  's 
a  place  in  the  park  woods  here  and  there  're  snowdrops  by 
thousands.    They  're  the  prettiest  sigjht  in  Yorkshire  when 
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the  spring  comes.    No  one  knows  when  they  were  first 
planted. 

Mary.  I  wish  the  spring  was  here  now.  I  want  to  see 
all  the  things  that  grow  in  England.  I  wish — I  wish  I 
had  a  little  spade. 

Martha.  [Laughing.]  "Whatever  does  tha'  want  a 
spade  for?  Art  tha'  going  to  take  to  digging?  I  must 
tell  mother  that,  too. 

Mary.  [Slowly.]  This  is  such  a  big  lonely  place. 
The  house  is  lonely,  and  the  park  is  lonely,  and  the  gardens 
are  lonely.  So  many  places  seem  shut  up.  I  never  did 
many  things  at  India,  but  there  were  more  people  to  look 
at — natives  and  soldiers  marching  by — and  sometimes 
bands  playing,  and  my  Ayah  told  me  stories.  There  is  no 
one  to  talk  to  here  except  you  and  Ben  Weatherstaff.  And 
you  have  to  do  your  work  and  Ben  Weatherstaff  won't 
speak  to  me  often.  I  thought  if  I  had  a  little  spade  I 
could  dig  somewhere  as  he  does,  and  I  might  make  a  little 
garden  if  he  would  give  me  some  seeds. 

Martha.  There  now !  If  that  was  n  't  one  of  the  things 
mother  said.  She  says,  "There  's  such  a  lot  of  room  in 
that  big  place,  why  don't  they  give  her  a  bit  for  herself, 
even  if  she  only  plants  parsley  and  radishes?  She  'd  dig 
and  rake  away  and  be  right  down  happy  over  it."  Those 
were  the  very  words  she  said. 

Mary.  "Were  they?  How  many  things  she  knows, 
does  n  't  she  ? 

Martha.  Eh!  It's  like  she  says:  *'A  woman  as 
brings  up   twelve  children  learns  something  besides  her 
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A  B  C  's.     Children  's  as  good  as  'rithmetic  to  set  you  find- 
ing out  things." 

Mary.     How  much  would  a  spade  cost — a  little  one? 

Martha.  Well,  at  Thwaite  village  there  's  a  shop  or  so 
and  I  saw  little  garden  sets  with  a  spade  and  a  rake  and  a 
fork  all  tied  together  for  two  shillings.  And  they  were 
stout  enough  to  work  with,  too. 

Mary.  I  've  got  more  than  that  in  my  purse.  Mrs. 
Medlock  gave  me  some  money  from  my  uncle. 

Martha.    Did  he  remember  thee  that  much  ? 

Mary.  Mrs.  Medlock  said  that  I  was  to  have  a  shilling 
a  week  to  spend.  She  gives  me  one  every  Saturday.  I 
didn't  know  what  to  spend  it  on. 

Martha.  My  word!  that  's  riches.  Tha'  can  buy  any- 
thing in  the  world  tha'  wants.  The  rent  of  our  cottage  is 
only  one  and  threepence  and  it  's  like  pulling  eye-teeth 
to  get  it.     Now  I  've  just  thought  of  something. 

Mary.     [Eagerly.]     What? 

Martha.  In  the  shop  at  Thwaite  they  sell  packages  of 
flower-seeds  for  a  penny  each,  and  our  Dickon  knows  which 
are  the  prettiest  ones  and  how  to  make  them  grow.  He 
walks  over  to  Thwaite  many  a  day  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 
Does  tha'  know  how  to  print  letters? 

Mary.     I  know  how  to  write. 

Martha.  Our  Dickon  can  only  read  printing.  If  tha' 
could  print  we  could  write  a  letter  to  him  and  ask  him  to 
go  and  buy  the  garden  tools  and  the  seeds  at  the  same  time. 
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]\Iary.  Oh !  you  're  a  good  girl !  You  are,  really !  I 
didn't  know  you  were  so  nice.  I  know  I  can  print  letters 
if  I  try.  Let  's  ask  Mrs.  Medlock  for  a  pen  and  ink  and 
some  paper. 

Martha.  I  Ve  some  of  my  own.  I  bought  them  so  I 
could  print  a  bit  of  a  letter  to  mother  of  a  Sunday.  I  '11 
go  and  get  them.     [Goes  out.] 

Mary.  [Whispering.]  If  I  have  a  spade,  I  can  make 
the  earth  nice  and  soft  and  dig  up  weeds.  If  I  have  seeds 
and  can  make  flowers  grow  the  garden  won't  be  dead  at 
all — it  will  come  alive.  Oh,  I  must  hurry  to  print  that 
letter!     [Goes  out.] 


FOURTH  SCENE 

[In  Mr.  Craven's  study.] 

Martha.  [Running  up  to  Mary.]  I  've  got  something 
to  tell  you.  Mr.  Craven  came  back  this  morning  and  I 
think  he  wants  to  see  you. 

Mary.  [Turning  pale.]  Oh!  Why!  Why!  He  didn't 
want  to  see  me  when  I  came.  I  heard  Pitcher  say  he 
didn't. 

Martha.  Well,  Mrs.  Medlock  says  it  's  because  o' 
mother.  She  was  walking  in  Thwaite  village  and  she  met 
him.  She  'd  never  spoke  to  him  before,  but  Mrs.  Craven 
had  been  to  our  cottage  two  or  three  times.  He  'd  forgot, 
but  mother  had  n't  and  she  made  bold  to  stop  him.  I  don't 
know  what  she  said  to  him  about  you  but  she  said  some- 
thing as  put  him  in  the  mind  to  see  you  before  he  goes 
away  again,  to-morrow. 
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Mary.  Oh!  Is  lie  going  away  to-morrow?  I  am  so 
glad! 

Martha.  He  's  going  for  a  long  time.  He  's  going  to 
travel  in  foreign  places.     He  's  always  doing  it. 

Mary.  Oh!  I  am  so  glad — so  glad!  When  do  you 
think  he  will  want  to  see — 

Mrs.  Medlock.  [Coming  in.]  Your  hair  's  rough,  go 
and  brush  it.  Martha,  help  her  to  slip  on  her  best  dress. 
Mr.  Craven  sent  me  to  bring  her  to  him  in  his  study. 

[Martha  slips  dress  on  and  gives  IMary  a  parting  pat. 
She  follows  Mrs.  Medlock  to  a  part  of  the  house  she 
has  not  visited  before.  Mrs.  Medlock  knocks  at  the 
door.] 

Mr.  Craven.    Come  in. 

Mrs.  Medlock.     This  is  Miss  Mary,  sir. 

Mr.  Craven.  You  can  go  and  leave  her  here.  I  will 
ring  for  you  when  I  want  you  to  take  her  away.  [Turning 
to  Mary.]     Come  here!    Are  you  well? 

Mary.    Yes. 

Mr.  Craven.    Do  they  take  good  care  of  you  1 

Mary.    Yes. 

Mr.  Craven.  [Buhhing  forehead  fretfully.]  You  are 
very  thin. 

Mary.     [Stiffly.]     I  am  getting  fatter. 

Mr.  Craven.    I  forgot  you.    How  could  I  remember 
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you?     I  intended  to  send  you  a  governess  or  a  nurse,  or 
some  one  of  that  sort,  but  I  forgot. 

Mary.    Please —    Please — ■ 

Me.  Craven.    What  do  you  want  to  say? 

Mary.  [F right eried.]  I  am — I  am  too  big  for  a  nurse. 
And  please — please  don 't  make  me  have  a  governess  yet. 

Mr.  Craven.  [Ahsentmindedly,]  That  was  what  the 
Sowerby  woman  said. 

Mary.  [Gaining  composure.]  Is  she — is  she  Martha's 
mother  ? 

Mb.  Craven.    Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mary.  She  knows  about  children.  She  has  twelve. 
She  knows. 

Mr.  Craven.  [Bousing  himself.]  What  do  you  want 
to  do? 

Mary.  I  want  to  play  out  of  doors.  I  never  liked  it  in 
India.     It  makes  me  hungry  here,  and  I  am  getting  fatter. 

Mr.  Craven.  Mrs.  Sowerby  said  it  would  do  you  good. 
Perhaps  it  will.  She  thought  you  had  better  get  stronger 
before  you  had  a  governess. 

Mary.  It  makes  me  feel  strong  when  I  play  and  the 
wind  comes  over  the  moor. 

Mr.  Craven.    Where  do  you  play? 

Mary.  [Gasping,]  Everywhere.  — Martha's  mother 
sent  me  a  skipping-rope.    I  skip  and  run — and  I  look  about 
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to  see  if  things  are  beginning  to  stick  up  out  of  the  earth. 
I  don't  do  any  harm. 

Mr.  Craven.  Don't  look  so  frightened.  You  could  not 
do  any  harm,  a  child  like  you !     You  may  do  what  you  like. 

Mary.  [Coming  a  step  nearer  to  him,  tremulously.] 
May  I? 

Mr.  Craven.  Of  course  you  may.  I  am  your  guardian, 
though  I  am  a  poor  one  for  any  child.  I  cannot  give  you 
time  or  attention.  I  am  too  ill,  and  wretched  and  dis- 
tracted; but  I  wish  you  to  be  happy  and  comfortable.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  children,  but  Mrs.  Medlock  is 
to  see  that  you  have  all  you  need.  I  sent  for  you  to-day 
because  Mrs.  Sowerby  said  I  ought  to  see  you.  Her  daugh- 
ter had  talked  about  you.  She  thought  you  needed  fresh 
air  and  freedom  and  running  about. 

Mary.     She  knows  all  about  children. 

Mr.  Craven.  She  ought  to.  I  thought  her  rather  bold 
to  stop  me  on  the  moor,  but  she  said — Mrs.  Craven  had  been 
kind  to  her.  She  is  a  respectable  woman.  Now  I  have 
seen  you  I  think  she  said  sensible  things.  Play  out  of 
doors  as  much  as  you  like.  It  's  a  big  place  and  you  may 
go  where  you  like  and  amuse  yourself  as  you  like.  Is  there 
anything  you  want?     Do  you  want  toys,  books,  dolls? 

Mary.  [Eagerly.]  Might  I — might  I  have  a  bit  of 
earth? 

Mr.  Craven.     Earth!    What  do  you  mean? 

Mary.  To  plant  seeds  in — ^to  make  things  grow — to  see 
them  come  alive. 
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Mr.  Craven.  [Slowly.]  Do  you — care  about  gardens 
so  much? 

Mary.  I  didn't  know  about  them  in  India.  I  was 
always  ill  and  tired  and  it  was  too  hot.  I  sometimes  made 
little  beds  in  the  sand  and  stuck  flowers  in  them.  But  here 
it  is  different. 

]VIr.  Craven.  [Walking  slowly  up  and  down.]  A  bit 
of  earth.  You  can  have  as  much  earth  as  you  want.  You 
remind  me  of  some  one  else  who  loved  the  earth  and 
things  that  grow.  When  you  see  a  bit  of  earth  you  want, 
take  it,  child,  and  make  it  come  alive. 

Mary.  May  I  take  it  from  anywhere — if  it  's  not 
wanted  ? 

Mr.  Craven.  Anywhere.  There !  You  must  go  now,  I 
am  tired.  [Touches  button.]  Good-by,  I  shall  be  away 
all  summer.  [Mrs.  Medlock  comes  into  room  in  answer 
to  hell.]  Mrs.  Medlock,  now  I  have  seen  the  child  I  under- 
stand what  Mrs.  Sowerby  meant.  She  must  be  less  deli- 
cate before  she  begins  lessons.  Give  her  simple,  healthy 
food.  Let  her  run  wild  in  the  garden.  Don't  look  after 
her  too  much.  She  needs  liberty  and  fresh  air  and  romp- 
ing about.  Mrs.  Sowerby  is  to  come  and  see  her  now  and 
then  and  she  may  sometimes  go  to  the  cottage. 

Mrs.  Medlock.  Thank  you,  sir.  Susan  Sowerby  and 
I  went  to  school  together  and  she  's  as  sensible  and  good- 
hearted  a  woman  as  you  'd  find  in  a  day's  walk.  She  's 
what  you  might  call  healthy-minded — if  you  understand 
me. 

Mr.  Craven.  I  understand.  Take  Miss  Mary  away 
now  and  send  Pitcher  to  me. 
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Mrs.  Medlock.    Yes,  sir.     [Pass  out.] 

FIFTH  SCENE 

[l7i  Colin 's  bedroom.] 

Chorus.  Mary  awakes  in  the  night  and  hears  loud  cry- 
ing. She  has  heard  it  several  times  before  but  was  rudely 
repulsed  by  Mrs.  Medlock,  the  housekeeper,  when  she  spoke 
about  it.     She  determines  to  find  out  where  this  crying  is. 

Mary.  [Sitting  up  in  bed;  listening.]  It  is  not  the 
wind  that  is  crying  now.  It  is  different.  It  is  what  I 
heard  before.  [Gets  up.]  I  am  going  to  find  out  what 
it  is.  Everybody  is  in  bed  and  I  don't  care  about  Mrs. 
Medlock.  Besides  she  is  asleep  by  this  time  and  can't  stop 
me  as  she  did  last  time.  I  'm  going!  [Walks,  listening, 
peering  right  and  left,  until  she  finds  a  tapestried  door; 
enters.  Colin,  the  little  sick  son  of  ]\Ir.  Craven,  is  lying 
in  bed,  crying.] 

Colin.  [Frightened.]  Who  are  you?  Are  you  a 
ghost? 

Mary.  No,  I  am  not.    Are  you  one  ? 

Colin.  No.    I  am  Colin. 

Mary.  Who  is  Colin? 

Colin.  I  am  Colin  Craven.    Who  are  you? 

IVIary.  I  am  Mary  Lennox.     Mr.  Craven  is  my  uncle. 

CoLm.  He  is  my  father. 

Mary.  [Gasping  in  astonishment.]  Your  father!  No 
one  ever  told  me  he  had  a  boy !    Why  did  n  't  they  ? 
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Colin.  Come  here.  You  are  real,  aren't  you?  I  have 
such  real  dreams  very  often.    You  might  be  one  of  them. 

Mary.  [Putting  a  piece  of  her  ivoolen  wrapper  hetween 
his  fingers.]  Rub  that  and  see  how  thick  and  warm  it  is. 
I  shall  pinch  you  a  little  if  you  like,  to  show  you  how  real 
I  am.    For  a  minute  I  thought  you»might  be  a  dream  too. 

Colin.    Where  did  you  come  from. 

Mary.  From  my  own  room.  The  wind  wuthered  so  I 
couldn't  go  to  sleep  and  I  heard  some  one  crying  and 
wanted  to  find  out  who  it  was.    What  were  you  crying  for  ? 

Colin.  Because  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep  either  and  my 
head  ached.     Tell  me  your  name  again. 

Mary.  Mary  Lennox,  Did  no  one  ever  tell  you  I  had 
come  to  live  here? 

Colin.    No.     They  daren't. 

Mary.    Why? 

Colin.  Because  I  should  have  been  afraid  you  would 
see  me.    I  won't  let  people  see  me  and  talk  me  over. 

Mary.    Why  ? 

Colin.  Because  I  am  like  this  always,  ill  and  having  to 
lie  down.  My  father  won't  let  people  talk  me  over  either. 
The  servants  are  not  allowed  to  speak  about  me.  If  I  live 
I  may  be  a  hunchback  but  I  shan't  live.  My  father  hates 
to  think  I  may  be  like  him. 

Mary.  Oh,  what  a  queer  house  this  is !  What  a  queer 
house!    Everything  is  kind  of  secret.    Rooms  are  locked 
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up  and  gardens  are  locked  up — and  you!    Have  you  been 
locked  up  ? 

Colin.  No,  I  stay  in  this  room  because  I  don't  want  to 
be  moved  out  of  it.     It  tires  me  too  much. 

Mary.    Does  your  father  come  to  see  you? 

Colin.  Sometimes.  Generally  when  I  am  asleep.  He 
doesn't  want  to  see  me. 

]\Iary.    Why? 

Colin.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  bom  and  it  makes 
him  wretched  to  look  at  me.  He  thinks  I  don't  know,  but 
I  've  heard  people  talking.    He  almost  hates  me, 

Mary.    He  hates  the  garden,  because  she  died. 

CoLDsr.    What  garden? 

Mary.  [Coiifused.]  Oh!  just — just  a  garden  she  used 
to  like^    Have  you  been  here  always? 

Colin.  Nearly  always.  Sometimes  I  have  been  taken 
to  places  at  the  seaside,  but  I  won't  stay  because  people 
stare  at  me.  I  used  to  wear  an  iron  thing  to  keep  my  back 
straight,  but  a  grand  doctor  came  from  London  to  see 
me  and  said  it  was  stupid.  He  told  me  to  take  it  off  and 
keep  out  in  the  fresh  air.  I  hate  fresh  air  and  I  don't 
want  to  go  out. 

Mary.  I  did  n  't  when  I  first  came  here ; — ^if  you  don 't 
want  people  to  see  you,  do  you  want  me  to  go  away? 

Colin.  No,  no ;  then  I  should  be  sure  it  was  all  a  dream 
How  old  are  you? 
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Mary.    I  am  ten  and  so  are  you. 

Colin.    How  do  you  know  that? 

Mary.  Because  the  garden  door  was  locked  and  the  key 
was  buried.    And  it  has  been  locked  for  ten  years. 

Colin.  [Sitting  up.]  What  garden?  Where  was  the 
key  buried? 

Mary.  [Nervously.]  Mr.  Craven's  garden.  Nobody 
— not  one  of  the  servants  will  talk  about  it.  Wbat  makes 
you  think  you  won't  live?    Do  you  want  to  live? 

Colin.  [Crossly.]  No,  but  I  don't  want  to  die.  When 
I  feel  ill,  I  lie  here  and  think  about  it  until  I  cry  and  cry. 
But  let  's  talk  about  something  else.  Talk  about  that  gar- 
den.   Don't  you  want  to  see  it? 

]VIary.    Yes. 

Colin.  I  do.  I  don't  think  I  ever  really  wanted  to  see 
anything  before.  I  shall  make  them  take  me  there  and  I 
shall  let  you  go,  too. 

Mary.  Oh,  don't — don't^ — don't — please  don't  do  that. 
It  would  never  be  a  secret  again. —  If  we — if  we  could 
find  the  key  and  I  know  such  a  nice  boy,  Martha's  brother 
Dickon,  who  could  push  you  in  your  chair,  and  we  could 
slip  through  the  door  and  shut  it  behind  us  and  then  could 
call  it  our  garden  and  could  pretend  that — ^that  we  played 
missel-thrushes  and  it  was  our  nest,  and  if  we  played  there 
almost  every  day  and  dug  and  planted  seeds  and  made  it 
all  come  alive — 

Colin.    Is  it  dead? 
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Mary.  It  soon  will  be  if  no  one  cares  for  it.  The  bulbs 
will  live  but  the  roses — 

Colin.    What  are  bulbs? 

Mary.  They  are  daffodils  and  lilies  and  snowdrops. 
They  are  working  in  the  earth  now — pushing  up  pale  green 
points  because  the  spring  is  coming. 

Colin.  Is  the  spring  coming?  Wliat  is  it  like?  You 
don't  see  it  in  the  room  if  you  are  ill. 

Mary.  It  is  the  sun  shining  on  the  rain  and  the  rain 
falling  on  the  sunshine,  and  things  pushing  up  and  work- 
ing under  the  earth.  If  the  garden  was  a  secret  and  we 
could  get  into  it  and  watch  the  things  grow  bigger  every 
day,  and  see  how  many  roses  are  alive,  don 't  you  see  ?  Oh, 
don't  you  see  how  much  nicer  it  would  be  if  it  was  a 
secret  ? 

Colin.  I  never  had  but  one  secret,  that  about  not  living 
to  grow  up. — I  should  not  mind  fresh  air  in  a  secret  gar- 
den. I  want  you  to  come  here  and  talk  to  me  every  day. 
I  think  you  shall  be  a  secret  too.  I  shall  not  tell  them  until 
they  find  out.    I  shall  just  tell  Martha  when  I  ^vant  you. 

Mary.  Perhaps — perhaps  we  shall  find  a  way  to  get 
into  the  garden.  And  then — if  the  doctor  wants  you  to 
go  out  in  your  chair — and  Dickon  will  push  you — and  you 
can  always  do  what  you  want,  perhaps,  and  we  could  go 
into  the  Secret  Garden  and  it  would  always  be  our  secret. 

Colin.  [Dreamily.]  I  should — like — that.  I  should 
not  mind  fresh  air  there. 

Mary.  Your  eyes  look  sleepy.  I  have  been  here  a  long 
time.    Shall  I  go  now? 
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Colin.  You  must  come  to-morrow.  I  want  to  hear 
more  about  that  garden.  I  wish  I  could  go  to  sleep  before 
you  leave  me. 

Mary.  [Drawing  footstool  closer.]  Shut  your  eyes, 
and  I  shall  do  what  my  Ayah  used  to  do  in  India.  I  shall 
pat  your  hand  and  stroke  it  and  sing  something  quite  low. 

CoLEsr.  [Drowsily.]  I  should  like  that,  perhaps. 
[Mary  sings  softly  a  little  clianting  song  in  Hindustani, 
Colin  falls  asleep,    IVIary  tiptoes  out,  humming.] 


SIXTH  SCENE 

[In  the  Secret  Garden.] 

Chorus.  After  giving  orders  to  the  servants  that  he 
does  not  wish  any  of  them  to  come  near,  Colin  is  taken  out 
daily  in  his  wheeled  chair.  Only  Mary  and  Dickon  accom- 
pany him.  The  children  pride  themselves  on  learning  the 
Yorkshire  expressions. 

Mrs.  Medlock.  Mr.  Roach,  Master  Colin  has  sent  for 
you. 

Mr.  Roach.  Well,  well,  what 's  to  do  now  ?  His  Royal 
Highness  that  wasn't  to  be  looked  at  calling  up  the  gar- 
dener that  he  has  never  seen. 

Mrs.  Medlock.  Things  are  changing  in  this  house,  Mr. 
Roach. 

Mr.  Roach.  Let 's  hope  they  're  changing  for  the 
better. 
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Mrs.  Medlock.  They  couldn't  well  change  for  the 
worse,  and  queer  as  it  all  is  there  are  those  who  find  their 
duties  made  a  lot  easier  to  stand  up  under.  Don't  you  be 
surprised,  Mr.  Roach,  if  you  find  yourself  in  the  middle 
of  a  menagerie  and  Martha  Sowerby's  Dickon  more  at 
home  than  you  or  I  could  be. 

Mr.  Roach.  Dickon  would  be  at  home  in  Buckingham 
Palace  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  coal  mine.  And  yet  it  's  not 
impudence,  either.  He  's  just  fine,  is  that  lad.  [Enter 
Colin 's  room.  Mary,  Colin  and  Dickon  are  feeding 
squirrels  and  a  tame  crow  that  Dickon  has  bro^tght  in  with 
him.] 

Mrs.  Medlock.     Here  is  Mr.  Roach,  Master  Colin. 

Colin.  [Very  haughtily.]  Oh,  you  are  Roach,  are 
you?  I  sent  for  you  to  give  you  some  very  important 
orders. 

Mr.  Roach.    Very  good,  sir. 

Colin.  I  am  going  out  in  my  chair  this  afternoon.  If 
the  fresh  air  agrees  with  me  I  may  go  out  every  day. 
When  I  go,  none  of  the  gardeners  are  to  be  anywhere  near 
the  Long  Walk  by  the  garden  walls.  No  one  is  to  be  there. 
I  shall  go  out  about  two  o'clock  and  all  must  keep  away 
until  I  send  word  that  they  may  go  back  to  their  work. 

Mr.  Roach.    Very  good,  sir. 

Colin.  Mary,  what  is  that  thing  you  say  in  India  when 
you  have  finished  talking  and  want  people  to  go. 

Mary.  [Standing  and  bowing  very  deeply.]  You  say, 
*'You  have  my  permission  to  go." 

Colin.  You  have  my  permission  to  go,  Roach,  but  re^ 
member  this  is  very  important. 
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Mr.  Roach.  Very  good,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir.  [Smiles 
at  Mrs.  Medlock  as  they  pass  out.] 

Colin.  [Turning  to  children.]  It  's  all  safe  now,  and 
this  afternoon  I  shall  be  in  it ! 

Mary.  What  big  eyes  you  've  got,  Colin.  AVhen  you 
are  thinking  they  get  as  big  as  saucers.  Wliat  are  you 
thinking  about  now? 

CoLm.     I  can't  help  thinking  what  it  will  look  like. 

Mary.     The  garden? 

Colin.  The  springtime.  I  was  thinking  that  I  've 
really  never  seen  it  before.  I  scarcely  ever  went  out  and 
when  I  did  I  never  looked  at  it.  I  didn't  even  think 
about  it.  That  morning  when  you  ran  in  and  said,  *'It  's 
come !  It  's  come ! ' '  you  made  me  feel  quite  queer.  It 
sounded  as  if  things  were  coming  with  a  great  procession 
and  big  bursts  and  wafts  of  music.  I  've  a  picture  like  it 
in  one  of  my  books — crowds  of  lovely  people  and  children 
with  garlands  and  branches  with  blossoms  on  them,  every 
one  laughing  and  dancing  and  crowding  and  playing  on 
pipes.  That  was  why  I  said,  *' Perhaps  we  shall  hear 
golden  trumpets"  and  told  you  to  throw  open  the  window. 

Mary.  How  funny !  That 's  really  just  what  it  feels 
like.  And  if  all  the  flowers  and  leaves  and  green  things 
and  birds  and  wild  creatures  danced  past  at  once,  what  a 
crowd  it  would  be !  I  am  sure  they  'd  dance  and  sing  and 
flute  and  that  would  be  the  wafts  of  music.  [Both  laugh 
joyously.]     Here  comes  your  nurse  to  get  you  ready. 

[Colin  is  placed  in  rolling  chair.    Dickon  pushes  it, 
while  Mary  walks  hy  his  side.l 
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[As  the  phonogra'ph  begins  to  play  ''Bird  Songsters"  or 
any  selection  with  bird  notes,  all  the  children  in  the 
assembly  room  suddenly  hold  up  roses,  daffodils,  lilies 
and  greens.] 

Colin.  There  are  so  many  sounds  of  singing  and  hum- 
ming and  calling  out.  What  is  that  scent  the  puffs  of  wind 
bring  ? 

Dickon.  It  's  gorse  on  the  moor  that  's  opening  out. 
Eh,  the  bees  are  at  it  wonderful  to-day. 

Mary.  [Whispering,]  This  is  it,  this  is  where  I  used 
to  walk  up  and  down  and  wonder  and  wonder  and  wonder. 

Colin.  Is  it?  [Peering.]  But  I  can  see  nothing,  there 
is  no  door. 

Mary.  That  's  what  I  thought.  That  is  the  garden 
where  Ben  Weatherstaff  works;  there  is  where  the  robin 
flew  over  the  wall,  and  there  is  where  he  perched  on  the 
little  heap  of  earth  and  showed  me  the  key. 

Colin.    Where?    Where?    Where? 

Mary.  And  here  is  the  handle,  and  here  is  the  door. 
Dickon,  push  him  in  quickly ! 

Colin.  [Gazing  in  rapture  at  the  flowers  on  all  sides.] 
1  shall  get  well !  I  shall  get  well !  Mary,  Dickon !  I  shall 
get  well!  And  I  shall  live  forever  and  ever  and  ever! 
[Dickon  pushes  chair  to  different  parts  of  the  '^garden" 
while  the  interlude  is  recited.] 

Interlude.  "One  of  the  strange  things  about  living  in 
the  world  is  that  it  is  only  now  and  then  one  is  quite  sure 
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one  is  going  to  live  forever  and  ever  and  ever.  One  knows 
it  sometimes  when  one  gets  up  at  the  tender  solemn  dawn- 
time  and  goes  out  and  stands  alone  and  throws  one's  head 
far  back  and  looks  up  and  up  and  watches  the  pale  sky- 
slowly  changing  and  flushing  and  marvelous  unknown 
things  happening  until  the  East  almost  makes  one  cry  out 
and  one's  heart  stands  still  at  the  strange  unchanging 
majesty  of  the  rising  of  the  sun — which  has  been  happen- 
ing every  morning  for  thousands  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  years.  One  knows  it  then  for  a  moment  or  so. 
And  one  knows  it  sometimes  when  one  stands  by  oneself  in 
a  wood  at  sunset  and  the  mysterious  deep  gold  stillness 
slanting  through  and  under  the  branches  seems  to  be  say- 
ing again  and  again  something  one  cannot  quite  hear,  how- 
ever much  one  tries.  Then  sometimes  the  immense  quiet  of 
the  dark  blue  at  night  with  millions  of  stars  waiting  and 
watching  makes  one  sure ;  and  sometimes  a  sound  of  far-off 
music  makes  it  true;  and  sometimes  a  look  in  some  one's 
eyes." 

Dickon.  Eh !  it  is  graidely.  I  'm  twelve  going  on  thir- 
teen and  there  are  a  lot  of  afternoons  in  thirteen  years,  but 
it  seems  to  me  like  I  never  seed  one  as  graidely  as  this  'ere. 

Mary.  Aye,  it  is  a  graidely  one,  I  '11  warrant  it 's  the 
graidelest  one  as  ever  was  in  this  world. 

Colin.  Does  tha'  think,  as  happen  it  was  made  loike 
this  'ere  all  o' purpose  for  me?     [All  laugh  heartily.] 

Mart.  [Admiringly.]  My  word!  that  there  is  a  bit  of 
good  Yorkshire.     Thou  'rt  shaping  firstrate — ^that  tha'  art. 

Dickon.     See,  there  is  the  robin  now ! 

Colin.    Oh,  where?    Yes,  yes.    Oh,  I  don't  want  this 
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afternoon  to  go, — but  I  shall  come  back  to-morrow,  and 
the  day  after,  and  the  day  after. 

Mary.    You  '11  get  plenty  of  fresh  air,  won't  you? 

Colin.  I  'm  going  to  get  nothing  else.  I  've  seen  the 
spring  now  and  I  'm  going  to  see  the  summer.  I  'm  going  to 
see  everything  grow  here.    I  'm  going  to  grow  here  myself. 

Dickon.  That  tha'  will.  We  '11  have  thee  walking 
about  here  and  digging  same  as  other  folk  afore  long. 

Colin.    Walk!    Dig!    Shall  I? 

Dickon.  For  sure  tha'  will.  Tha' — tha'  got  legs  of 
thine  own,  same  as  other  folks! 

Colin.  Nothing  really  ails  them,  but  they  are  so  thin 
and  weak.  They  shake  so  that  I  am  afraid  to  try  to  stand 
on  them.  [Dickon  and  Mary  exchange  relieved  glances, 
as  they  had  not  heen  sure  that  his  legs  were  all  right.]  — 
Who  is  that  man?     [Both  turn  quickly.] 

Mary  and  Dickon.     [Excitedly.]     Man? 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  [Shaking  fist  at  Mary  from  his 
stand  on  top  of  a  ladder;  looking  over  the  ivalL]  If  I 
wasn't  a  bachelor  and  tha'  was  a  wench  of  mine,  I  'd  give 
thee  a  hiding.  I  never  thought  much  of  thee!  I  never 
knew  how  tha'  got  so  thick  with  me.  If  it  had  na'  been  for 
the  robin — drat  him — 

Mary.  [Jumping  in  front  of  Colin  to  hide  him.]  Ben 
Weatherstaff,  it  was  the  robin  that  showed  me  the  way ! 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  Thou  young  bad  un,  laying  tha' 
badness  on  a  robin — not  but  what  he  's  impudent  enough 
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for  anything — eh,  you  young  nowt — ^however  in  this  world 
did  tha'  get  in? 

Mary.  It  was  the  robin  and  I  can't  tell  you  from  here 
while  you  are  shaking  your  fist  at  me.  (Ben  Weather- 
staff  suddenly  stops  shaking  fist,  as  Colin  pushes  Mary 
from  in  front  of  him.] 

Colin.  Do  you  know  who  I  am?  Do  you  know  who  I 
am  ?     Answer ! 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  Wlio  tha'  art?  Aye,  that  I  do — 
with  tha'  mother's  eyes  staring  me  out  of  the  face.  I  don't 
know  how  tha'  comes  here,  but  tha'  art  the  poor  cripple. 

Colin.  [Starting  up  furiously.]  I  'm  not  a  cripple, 
I  'm  not ! 

Mary.  [Shouting.]  He  's  not !  He  's  not  got  a  lump 
as  big  as  a  pin!  I  looked  and  there  was  none  there — not 
one! 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  Tha' — tha'  hasn't  got  a  crooked 
back? 

Colin.    No! 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  Tha' — tha'  hasn't  got  crooked 
legs? 

Colin.  [Furiously.]  Come  here!  [Turning  to  Dick- 
on.] Come  here!  [Throws  off  chair  cover.]  Come  here, 
this  minute.     [Supporting  himself  on  Dickon,  standi.] 

Mary.    He  can  do  it,  he  can  do  it ! 

Colin.  Look  at  me!  Just  look  at  me — ^you!  Look  at 
me!    Look  at  me! 
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Mary.  He  's  straight  as  I  am.  He  's  as  straight  as  any 
lad  in  Yorkshire ! 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  [Tears  running  down  his  cheeks.] 
Eh,  the  lies  folk  tell!  Thou  art  as  thin  as  a  lath  and  as 
white  as  a  wraith,  but  there  's  not  a  knob  on  thee.  Tha  Tt 
make  a  mon  yet,  God  bless  thee ! 

Colin.  I  'm  your  master,  when  my  father  is  away.  And 
you  are  to  obey  me.  This  is  my  garden.  Don't  dare  to 
say  a  word  about  it !  You  get  down  from  that  ladder  and 
go  out  to  the  Long  Walk  and  Miss  Mary  will  meet  you 
and  bring  you  here.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  We  did  not 
want  you,  but  now  you  will  have  to  be  in  the  secret.  Be 
quick ! 

Ben  Weatherstaff.  Eh,  lad,  eh,  my  lad.  Yes,  sir,  yes, 
sir!     [Mary  runs  to  hring  him  in.] 

Dickon.  [Grinning.]  I  told  thee  tha'  could  stand  as 
soon  as  tha'  stopped  being  afraid. 

Colin,  Yes,  I  've  stopped.  [Sharply.]  Are  you  mak- 
ing magic? 

Dickon.  [Laughing.]  Tha'  doing  magic  thyself;  it's 
the  same  magic  as  made  these  work  out  of  the  earth. 

Colin.  Aye,  there  couldn't  be  better  magic  than  that, 
there  couldn't  be.  [Drawing  himself  up  straighter.]  I 
am  going  to  walk  to  that  gate.  I  am  going  to  meet  Ben 
Weatherstaff  standing.  I  am  going  to  do  it!  [Goes  out 
leaning  on  Dickon.] 
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SEVENTH  SCENE 

[In  the  Secret  Garden — Four  months  later,] 

Chorus.  Mr.  Craven,  summoned  by  Mrs.  Sowerby, 
comes  home  to  find  Colin,  a  well  boy,  running  in  the  Secret 
Garden. 

Colin.  I  'm  well,  I  'm  well,  I  feel  as  if  I  must  shout  out 
something — something  thankful,  joyful! 

Ben  "Weatherstaff.  Dickon  can  sing  something  for 
thee,  I  '11  warrant. 

Dickon.  I  11  sing  the  Doxology.  Mother  says  she  be- 
lieves the  skylarks  sing  it  when  they  get  up  in  the  morning. 
You  must  take  off  your  caps,  you  know. 

[Sings.] 

Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below, 
Praise  Him  above  ye  Heavenly  Host, 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

AMEN 

Colin.  I  want  to  learn  that  song.  Dickon  you  must 
teach  it  to  me. — Who  is  coming  here  ? 

Dickon.  It  's  mother.  I  knew  tha'  would  want  to  see 
her  and  I  told  her  where  the  door  was  hid. 

Colin.    I  have  wanted  to  see  you. 

Susan  Sowerby.  Eh,  dear  lad,  dear  lad.  You  are  so 
like  your  mother  that  it  makes  my  heart  jump. 
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Colin.     Do  you  think  it  will  make  my  father  like  me  ? 

Susan.    Aye,  for  sure,  dear  lad.    He  must  come  home. 

Ben  Weatherstatf.  Look  at  the  lad's  legs,  Susan 
Sowerby,  wilt  tha'?  They  were  like  drumsticks  in  stock- 
ings two  months  ago — and  I  heard  folk  tell  as  how  they 
were  bandy  and  knock-kneed  at  the  same  time.  Look  at 
them! 

Susan  Sowerby.  He  's  going  to  be  a  fine  well  lad.  And 
thee  too!  [Putting  hands  on  Mary's  shoulders.]  Tha  'rt 
growing  near  as  hearty  as  our  Elizabeth  Ellen.  I  '11  war- 
rant tha  'rt  like  thy  mother,  too.  Tha  'It  be  like  a  blush 
rose  when  tha'  grows  up,  my  little  lassie,  bless  thee.  And 
now,  my  little  lad  and  lassie,  I  must  go  home — 

Colin.  Oh,  wait,  Mrs.  Sowerby.  Mary  and  I  shall  show 
you  how  strong  we  arc  by  a  race  to  the  end  of  the  garden. 
[Mrs.  Sowerby  laughs  and  nods.]  Now,  Mary,  place  your 
right  foot  forward  as  Dickon  taught  you. 

Dickon.  Ready!  Go!  [Two  race.  Colin  ahead,  runs 
through  the  garden  gate  into  the  arms  of  his  father  who 
has  just  returned  from  Italy.] 

Mr.  Craven.    Who — what — who? 

Colin.  [Standing  very  straight.]  Father,  I  'm  Colin. 
You  can't  believe  it.    I  scarcely  can  myself.    I  'm  Colin. 

Mr.  Craven.    Li  the  garden.     In  the  garden. 

Colin.  It  was  the  garden  that  did  it,  and  Mary  and 
Dickon  and  the  creatures — and  the  magic.  I  'm  well,  I 
can  beat  Mary  in  a  race.  I  'm  going  to  be  an  athlete. 
[Places  his  hand  on  father's  arm.]  Aren't  you  glad,  fa- 
ther?   I  'm  going  to  live  forever  and  ever  and  ever! 
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Mr.  Cra^t:n.  [Emhracing  Colin.]  My  son!  my  son! 
Take  me  into  the  garden  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  thought 
it  would  be  dead. 

Colin.  Maiy  thought  so  at  first,  but  it  all  came  alive. 
You  see  it  was  a  secret  that  I  could  walk  but  now  it  need 
not  be  a  secret  any  more.  I  daresay  it  will  frighten  the 
servants  into  fits  when  they  see  me — but  I  am  never  going 
to  get  into  that  chair  again. 

Mr.  Craven.  No,  never  again !  Ah,  Colin  lad,  and  my 
dear  little  Mary.  [Placing  an  arm  around  each]  in  brood- 
ing over  imaginary  sorrows  I  have  neglected  the  real  joys. 
But  things  are  changed.  When  your  mother  died  I  became 
a  gloomy,  disheartened  man,  traveling  from  place  to  place. 
One  night,  a  month  ago,  sitting  by  a  clear  quiet  stream  in 
a  beautiful  valley  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  I  began  to  think 
of  my  poor  little  son  at  home  and  how  I  had  neglected  him. 
Suddenly  these  new  thoughts  came  to  me : 

' '  In  each  century  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  won- 
derful things  have  been  discovered.  In  the  last  century 
more  amazing  things  were  found  than  in  any  century  be- 
fore. In  this  new  century  hundreds  of  things  still  more 
astounding  will  be  brought  to  light.  At  first  people  refuse 
to  believe  that  a  strange  new  thing  can  be  done,  then  they 
begin  to  hope  it  can  be  done,  then  they  see  it  can  be  done 
— then  it  is  done  and  all  the  world  wonders  why  it  was  not 
done  centuries  ago.  One  of  the  new  things  people  began 
to  find  out  in  the  last  century  was  that  thoughts — just  mere 
thoughts — are  as  powerful  as  electric  batteries — as  good 
for  one  as  sunlight,  or  as  bad  for  one  as  poison.  To  let  a 
sad  thought  or  a  bad  one  get  into  your  mind  is  as  dangerous 
as  letting  a  scarlet  fever  germ  get  into  your  body.  If  you 
let  it  stay  there  after  it  is  in  you  may  never  get  over 
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it  as  long  as  you  live."  Now,  from  this  time  on,  you  and 
little  Mary  and  I  shall  only  let  in  the  sunshine  and  [All 
speak]  we  shall  live  forever  and  ever  and  ever. 


THE  END 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPEAKERS  * 

To  paint  the  passion's  force,  and  mark  it  well, 
The  proper  action  nature's  self  will  tell: 
No  pleasing  powers  distortions  e'er  express, 
And  nicer  judgment  always  loathes  excess. 
In  sock  or  buskin,  who  o'erleaps  the  bounds. 
Disgusts  our  reason,  and  the  taste  confounds. 

The  word  and  action  should  conjointly  suit, 
But  acting  words  is  labor  too  minute. 
Grimace  will  ever  lead  the  judgment  wrong; 
While  sober  humor  marks  the  impression  strong. 

But  let  the  generous  actor  still  forbear 
To  copy  features  with  a  mimic's  care! 
'T  is  a  poor  skill,  which  every  fool  can  reach, 
A  vile  stage  custom,  honor 'd  in  the  breach. 
When  I  behold  a  wretch,  of  talents  mean, 
Drag  private  foibles  on  the  public  scene. 
Forsaking  nature's  fair  and  open  road, 
To  mark  some  whim,  some  strange  peculiar  mode ; 
Fired  with  disgust,  I  loathe  his  servile  plan, 
Despise  the  mimic,  and  abhor  the  man. 
Go  to  the  lame,  to  hospitals  repair. 
And  hunt  for  humor  in  distortions  there! 
Fill  up  the  measure  of  the  motley  whim 
With  shrug,  wink,  snuffle,  and  convulsive  limb; 
Then  shame  at  once,  to  please  a  trifling  age, 
Good  sense,  good  manners,  and  the  stage! 

*  From  an  Old  Reader. 
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'T  is  not  enough  the  voice  be  sound  and  clear, 
'T  is  modulaiion  that  must  charm  the  ear. 
When  desperate  heroines  grieve  with  tedious  moan, 
And  whine  their  sorrows  in  a  see-saw  tone, 
The  same  soft  sounds  of  unimpassioned  woes, 
Can  only  make  the  yawning  hearers  doze. 
The  voice  all  modes  of  passion  can  express. 
That  marks  the  proper  word  with  proper  stress. 
But  none  emphatic  can  that  actor  call, 
Who  lays  an  equal  emphasis  on  all. 

Some  0  'er  the  tongue  the  labored  measures  roll, 
Slow  and  deliberate  at  the  parting  toll: 
Point  every  step,  mark  every  pause  so  strong. 
Their  words,  like  stage  processions,  stalk  along. 
All  affectation  but  creates  disgust. 
And  e'en  in  speaking  we  may  seem  too  just. 

In  vain  for  them  the  pleasing  measure  flows. 
Whose  recitation  runs  it  all  to  prose; 
Repeating  what  the  poet  sets  not  down. 
The  verb  disjoining  from  its  friendly  noun. 
While  pause  and  break  and  repetition  join 
To  make  a  discord  in  each  tuneful  line. 

Some  placid  natures  fill  th'  allotted  scene 
With  lifeless  drone,  insipid,  and  serene; 
While  others  thunder  every  couplet  o'er. 
And  almost  crack  your  ears  with  rant  and  roar. 

More  nature  oft  and  finer  strokes  are  shown, 
In  the  low  whisper,  than  tempestuous  tone. 
And  Hamlet's  hollow  voice  and  fixed  amaze. 
More  powerful  terror  to  the  mind  conveys. 
Than  he,  who  swollen  with  big,  impetuous  rage, 
Bullies  the  bulky  phantom  off  the  stage. 

He,  who  in  earnest  studies  o'er  his  part. 
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Will  find  true  nature  cling  about  his  heart. 

The  modes  of  grief  are  not  included  all 

In  the  white  handkerchief  and  mournful  drawl ; 

A  single  look  more  marks  th'  internal  woe, 

Than  all  the  windings  of  the  lengthened  oh! 

Up  to  the  face  t^ie  quick  sensation  flies, 

And  darts  its  meaning  from  the  speaking  eyes: 

Love,  transport,  madness,  anger,  scorn,  despair, 

And  all  the  passions,  all  the  soul  is  there. 


MAKERS  OF  THE  FLAG  * 

This  morning,  as  I  passed  into  the  Land  Office,  The  Flag 
dropped  me  a  most  cordial  salutation,  and  from  its  rippling 
folds  I  heard  it  say:     ''Good  morning,  Mr.  Flag  Maker." 

''I  beg  your  pardon,  Old  Glory,"  I  said,  ''aren't  you 
mistaken?  I  am  not  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
nor  a  member  of  Congress,  nor  even  a  general  in  the  army. 
I  am  only  a  Government  clerk." 

"I  greet  you  again,  Mr.  Flag  Maker,"  replied  the  gay 
voice,  ' '  I  know  you  well.  You  are  the  man  who  worked  in 
the  swelter  of  yesterday  straightening  out  the  tangle  of 
that  farmer's  homestead  in  Idaho,  or  perhaps  you  found 
the  mistake  in  that  Indian  contract  in  Oklahoma,  or  helped 
to  clear  that  patent  for  the  hopeful  inventor  in  New  York, 
or  pushed  the  opening  of  that  new  ditch  in  Colorado,  or 
made  that  mine  in  Illinois  more  safe,  or  brought  relief  to 
the  old  soldier  in  Wyoming.  No  matter;  whichever  one 
of  these  beneficent  individuals  you  may  happen  to  be,  I 
give  you  greeting,  Mr.  Flag  Maker.' 

I  was  about  to  pass  on,  when  The  Flag  stopped  me  with 
these  words : 

* '  Yesterdaj'"  the  President  spoke  a  word  that  made  hap- 
pier the  future  of  ten  million  peons  in  Mexico;  but  that 
act  looms  no  larger  on  the  flag  than  the  struggle  which  the 
boy  in  Georgia  is  making  to  win  the  Corn  Club  prize  this 
summer. 

*  Delivered  on  Flag  Day,  1914,  before  the  employees  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  tho  Interior. 
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"Yesterday  the  Congress  spoke  a  word  which  will  open 
the  door  to  Alaska ;  bnt  a  mother  in  Michigan  worked  from 
sunrise  until  far  into  the  night,  to  give  her  boy  an  educa- 
tion.    She,  too,  is  making  the  flag. 

"Yesterday  we  made  a  new  law  to  prevent  financial 
panics,  and  yesterday,  maybe,  a  school  teacher  in  Ohio 
taught  his  first  letters  to  a  boy  who  will  one  day  write  a 
song  that  will  give  cheer  to  the  millions  of  our  race.  We 
are  all  making  the  flag." 

"But,"  I  said  impatiently,  "these  people  were  only 
working ! ' ' 

Then  came  a  great  shout  from  The  Flag : 

"The  work  that  we  do  is  the  making  of  the  flag. 

"I  am  not  the  flag;  not  at  all.     I  am  but  its  shadow. 

"I  am  whatever  you  make  me,  nothing  more. 

"I  am  your  belief  in  yourself,  your  dream  of  what  a 
People  may  become. 

' '  I  live  a  changing  life,  a  life  of  moods  and  passions,  of 
heart  breaks  and  tired  muscles. 

"Sometimes  I  am  strong  mth  pride,  when  men  do  an 
honest  work,  fitting  the  rails  together  truly. 

' '  Sometimes  I  droop,  for  then  purpose  has  gone  from  me, 
and  cynically  I  play  the  coward. 

"Sometimes  I  am  loud,  garish,  and  full  of  that  ego  that 
blasts  judgment. 

"But  always,  I  am  all  that  you  hope  to  be,  and  have  the 
courage  to  try  for. 

"I  am  song  and  fear,  struggle  and  panic,  and  ennobling 
hope. 

"I  am  the  day's  work  of  the  weakest  man,  and  the  largest 
dream  of  the  most  daring. 

"I  am  the  Constitution  and  the  courts,  statutes  and  the 
statute  makers,  soldier  and  dreadnaught,  drayman  and 
street  sweep,  cook,  counselor,  and  clerk. 
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''I  am  the  battle  of  yesterday,  and  the  mistake  of  to- 
morrow. 

''I  am  the  mystery  of  the  men  who  do  without  knowing 
why. 

*'I  am  the  clutch  of  an  idea,  and  the  reasoned  purpose 
of  resolution. 

' '  I  am  no  more  than  what  you  believe  me  to  be  and  I  am 
all  that  you  believe  I  can  be. 

'*I  am  what  you  make  me,  nothing  more. 

'*I  swing  before  your  eyes  as  a  bright  gleam  of  color, 
a  symbol  of  yourself,  the  pictured  suggestion  of  that  big 
thing  which  makes  this  nation.  My  stars  and  my  stripes 
are  your  dream  and  your  labors.  They  are  bright  with 
cheer,  brilliant  with  courage,  firm  with  faith,  because  you 
have  made  them  so  out  of  your  hearts.  For  you  are  the 
makers  of  the  flag  and  it  is  well  that  you  glory  in  the 
making. ' ' 


LITTLE  CITIZENS  MAKING  A  NEW 
AMEEICA  * 

Arranged  for  Elementary  School  Children 

Spirit  of  Liberty,  known  as  "The  Golden  Opportunity,"  is  rep- 
resented by  a  small  girl,  dressed  in  a  golden-colored  robe,  to  por- 
tray opportunity  for  all  in  America. 

PAET  I 

[Preparation  of  the  land  for  the  new  citizens.] 

Spirit  of  Liberty.  [Holding  aloft  a  torch.]  Citizens 
of  America!  In  this  place  of  our  communion,  dedicated 
to  my  birth  and  growth  in  the  new  world,  I — the  Spirit  of 
Liberty — I,  The  Golden  Opportunity — revive  in  you  the 
memories  and  hopes  of  a  people  consecrated  to  freedom 
through  democracy. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  July,  in  Philadelphia,  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  ago,  I  spoke  with  the  words  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  my  servant. 

You  assembled  here,  all  know  what  that  day  July  4, 
1776,  represents.  Let  one  speak,  and  in  her  own  words 
tell  us. 

1st  Pupil.  Ah!  Liberty!  It  is  your  spirit  that  has 
prompted  us  to  draw  up  this  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  will  free  us  forever  from  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain. 
For  many  years  we  have  suffered  her  tyranny  without 

*  An  Adaptation  of  "The  New  Citizenship"  by  Percy  Mackaye — ^published  by 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
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murmuring,  but  the  time  has  come  when  we  can  bear  it 
no  longer.  We  have  resolved  to  establish  a  government 
of  our  own,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  To-day  we  have  tasted 
of  your  sweet  cup,  Liberty.  We  have  breathed  the  air 
of  freedom!  Oh,  that  our  descendants  may  enjoy  it  too! 
Sweet  Liberty,  I  pray  you,  instil  in  them  your  spirit  so 
that  they  will  be  willing  to  sacrifice  everything,  even  their 
lives,  if  necessary,  to  uphold  your  sacred  principles. 

Looking  into  the  future  I  see  it  grown  to  a  mighty  na- 
tion— always  welcoming  to  its  friendly  shores  the  oppressed 
of  other  lands,  a  nation  founded  on  the  principle,  ''that 
all  men  are  created  equal,"  wherein  every  man,  rich  or 
poor,  high  or  low,  has  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  his  govern- 
ment; wherein  every  child  may  secure  a  liberal  education 
if  he  v/ill,  and  all  may  realize  their  ambition  unmolested. 
[Composite  composition  written  hy  an  eighth  year  class.] 

[School  sing  "My  Country,  'T  is  of  Thee."] 

My  countrj^ !  't  is  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I  sing: 
Land  where  my  Fathers  died! 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride! 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  Freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee — 
Land  of  the  noble  free, — 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills ; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 
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Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  Freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake ; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, — • 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  Fathers'  God!  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing, — 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
AVith  Freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 

Samuel  Francis  Smith. 

Spirit  of  Liberty.  Citizens !  In  support  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  my  spirit  fought  and  triumphed 
through  the  Revolution,  wherein  foremost  I  inspired  the 
majestic  fortitude  of  George  "Washington,  your  First  Presi- 
dent, and  your  great  Foster-Father. 

2nd  Pupil.  On  the  17th  of  September,  1796,  after  five 
and  forty  years  of  public  service  to  his  country,  he  left 
for  you  his  message  of  farewell.  Hold  it  now  in  your 
remembrance ! 

''Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations. 
Cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all.  It  will  be  worthy 
of  this  free  nation  to  give  mankind  the  magnanimous  and 
too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted 
justice. 

* '  Harmony  with  all  nations  is  recommended  by  humanity 
and  interest." 
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3rd  Pupil.    Remember  the  words  of  Washington! 

School.    Washington!    Washington!    Washington! 

Spirit  of  Liberty.  Citizens!  Still  once  more  through 
the  years  my  spirit  wrestled  amidst  you  in  mortal  struggle 
for  emancipation,  wherein  foremost  I  triumphed  in  the 
patient  tenderness  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  your  16th  Presi- 
dent and  your  great  elder  brother. 

What  does  his  name  mean  to  you  ? 

4th  Pupil.  Our  nation  is  now  passing  through  a  great 
crisis,  0  Spirit  of  Liberty !  This  nation  has  been  founded 
on  the  principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Then 
why  should  there  be  such  an  awful  word  as  slavery  sounded 
within  its  boundaries?  As  conditions  are  now,  one  man 
may  buy  another  man 's  body  and  services,  but  he  can  never 
buy  that  man 's  soul ;  and  that  poor  abused  soul  is  crying 
out  for  the  same  opportunities  that  are  enjoyed  by  the 
white  man. 

When  our  ancestors  sacrificed  their  lives  and  everything 
that  was  dear  to  them  they  fought  in  order  that  their 
descendants  should  have  freedom,  and  we,  who  are  those 
descendants  have  deliberately  cast  aside  that  heritage  for 
which  our  forefathers  fought  so  bravely. 

This  war  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  if  it  will  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  forever. 
Let  us  resolve  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  that  liberty  shall  be  accorded  to  all  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  color  or  creed,  and  that  our  gov- 
ernment shall  truly  be  ''of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.'^ 

[Composite  composition  ty  eighth  year  class.] 

School.    Long  live  the  memory  of  Lincoln! 
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Liberty.  These  are  the  men  who  have  prepared  this 
land,  over  which  waves  the  flag  of  stars  and  stripes,  for  yon 
the  citizens  of  to-day. 

5th  Pupil.  When  our  flag  was  first  made  it  contained 
thirteen  stars,  now  it  contains  forty-eight  stars,  represent- 
ing our  forty-eight  states,  and  thirteen  stripes  for  the  orig- 
inal states  of  the  Union. 

[Dance  by  thirteen  little  girls,  representing  the  original 
thirteen  States.  As  they  finish  dance  they  form  a 
tableau  on  one  side,  ivhile  forty-eight  boys,  represent- 
ing  the  forty-eight  States  of  to-day,  march  uj^the 
aisles. 

1st  Boy.  We  represent  the  forty-eight  States  in  our 
great  Union, — a  union  based  upon : 

2nd  Boy.    Brotherly  love ! 

3rd  Boy.    Loyalty! 

4th  Boy.     Cooperation! 

5th  Boy.  We  have  welded  into  our  national  being  the 
finest  and  strongest  characteristics  of  those  nations  whose 
sons  and  daughters  have  helped  to  populate  and  develop 
these  glorious  United  States.  The  American  of  the  future 
will  be  a  type,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  be- 
fore.    He  will  be  a  wonderful  composite  embodying : 

6th  Boy.  The  Pilgrim's  love  and  fear  of  God. 

7th  Boy.  The  Puritan's  simplicity  and  purity. 

8th  Boy.  Their  joint  desire  for  religious  freedom. 

9th  Boy.  The  fearlessness  of  the  pioneers. 
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10th  Boy.    The  spirit  of  76. 

11th  Boy.  The  Englishman's  pride  of  country ;  tenacity 
of  purpose;  business  acumen. 

12th  Boy.  The  German's  power  to  organize;  habit  of 
logical  thinking;  progressiveness. 

13th  Boy.  Holland's  thrift;  cleanliness. 

14th  Boy.  The  Frenchman 's  love  of  the  beautiful. 

15th  Boy.  The  Irishman's  wit  and  cleverness. 

16th  Boy.  The  Italian's  love  of  art  and  music. 

17th  Boy.  The  American  Indian's  love  of  the  ''Great 
Outdoors";  love  of  freedom. 

18th  Boy.  The  Jew's  traditions  and  devotion  to  the 
home  and  family  life. 

All  the  Boys.  Thus  we,  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  melting  pot  of  the  nations,  are  by  this  blending  and 
fusion  of  racial  characteristics,  slowly  but  surely  develop- 
ing a  new  type  of  manhood,  a  new  citizenship  and  we 
hope  a  new  and  lasting  era  of  peace  and  enlightenment. 

[A  Physical  Training  drill  hy  the  hoys;  [march  out.] 
Note: — Any  good  gymnastic  drill  that  will  show  ac- 
curacy and  alertness  may  he  used  here;  and  the  hoys 
may  march  out  to  any  good  martial  music  sung  hy 
the  school.] 

PART  II 

[The  Land  of  Liberty.] 

[Tall  girl  dressed  as  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  comes  in  and 
ascends  small  platform.    Music  of  the  different  na- 
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tions  is  played  hy  the  school  orchestra  while  children 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  different  nations  come  in 
and  form  a  tableau  around  the  Goddess  of  Liberty. 
All  gaze  with  awe  and  reverence  into  her  face.] 

All  the  Nations.    Liberty! 

Spirit  of  Liberty.    Who  come  here? 

1st  Foreigner.    New  citizens  of  the  Republic,  we  hope. 

Spirit  op  Liberty.    What  do  you  seek  here  ? 

2nd  Foreigner.  Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness! 

Spirit  OF  Liberty.  What  do  you  pledge  in  support  of 
these  rights? 

3rd  Foreigner.  We  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortune  and 
our  sacred  honor. 

Spirit  of  Liberty.    Do  you  all  pledge  this? 

All.    Yes.    Long  live  the  United  States  of  America. 

Spirit  of  Liberty.  Do  you  know  why  the  United  States 
is  the  land  of  the  free,  the  land  of  liberty?  It  is  all  ex- 
pressed in  the  word  ** cooperation." 

6th  Pupil.  *' Cooperation  has  been  the  spirit,  the  back- 
bone, the  prime  essential  of  every  success,  whether  of  busi- 
ness or  science,  transportation  or  education,  mechanics  or 
politics,  government  or  diplomacy." 

7th  Pupil.  ''Every  employer  judges  his  employees  by 
their  ability  to  cooperate.  Subordinates  progress,  other 
things  being  equal,  according  to  their  capacity  and  will- 
ingness  to  cooperate.    Executives   retain  their   positions 
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only  if  they  cooperate  successfully  with  other  executives 
and  maintain  cooperation  among  their  workers. ' ' 

8th  Pupil.  Cooperation  in  life  means  more  than  merely 
obeying  orders.  The  winners  of  all  successes  in  life  are 
those  who  have  best  solved  the  problems  of  cooperation. 
It  means  avoiding  the  friction  of  conspiracy,  grouch,  de- 
ceit, time-serving,  selfishness,  indolence  and  inattention. 
It  means  team-work.  It  means  doing  the  work  that  has 
fallen  to  your  lot  with  your  whole  heart  in  it. 

[As  8th  Pupil  finishes,  the  Flag  Captain,  carrying  the 
flag,  enters,  and  walks  part  way  up  the  center  aisle.] 

4th  Foreigner. 

A  star — a  star  in  the  west ! 

Out  of  the  wave  it  rose : 

And  it  led  us  forth  on  a  world-far  quest ; 

Where  the  mesas  scorched  and  the  moorlands  froze 

It  lured  us  without  rest ; 

With  yearning,  yearning — ah. 

It  sang,  as  it  beckoned  us, 

A  music  vast,  adventurous — 

America ! 

School.     [Song — ''0  Brave  Flag"  by  Henry  van  Dyke.] 
[Adapted    to    tune    *'Wir    Pfliigen"    by    Johann    A.    P. 

Schulz]  * 

0  brave  flag,  0  bright  flag,  0  flag  to  lead  the  free ! 

The  glory  of  thy  silver  stars. 

Engrailed  in  blue  above  the  bars 

Of  red  for  courage,  white  for  truth, 

Has  brought  the  world  a  second  youth 
And  drawn  a  hundred  million  hearts  to  follow  after  thee. 

*  Found  in  "The  Hymnal"  edited  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication; 
Hymn  709. 
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First  of  the  flags  of  earth  to  dare 

A  heraldry  so  high; 
First  of  the  flags  of  earth  to  bear 

The  blazons  of  the  sky; 
Long  may  thy  constellation  glow, 

Foretelling  happy  fate ; 
Wider  thy  starry  circle  grow, 

And  every  star  a  State ! 

0  bright  flag,  0  brave  flag,  0  flag  to  lead  the  free ! 
The  hand  of  God  thy  colors  blent, 
And  heaven  to  earth  thy  glory  lent, 
To  shield  the  weak,  and  guide  the  strong 
To  make  an  end  of  human  wrong, 
And  draw  a  countless  human  host  to  follow  after  thee ! 
Spirit  of  Liberty.    You  of  many  nations  are  now  here 
to  be  united  in  one  nation,  dedicated  to  my  service,  under 
the  Flag  of  the  Free,  the  star-spangled  banner. 

[The  following  patriotic  quotations  have  teen  collected 

from  many  sources.} 
9th  Pupil.  A  nation  is  not  a  heap  of  sand-grains.  It 
is  an  organism  all  alive,  in  which  each  cell  and  germ  feeds 
each  other  and  by  each  other  is  fed.  And  as  every  cell 
in  an  apple-tree  belongs  to  an  apple-tree,  and  every  cell 
in  an  oak  tree  belongs  to  an  oak,  and  as  no  cell  can  live 
alone — not  an  hour — so  does  every  child  of  America  belong 
to  America,  and  America  belongs  to  every  child  of  hers. 

10th  Pupil.  What  the  United  States  will  become  to- 
morrow will  lie  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  the  children 
of  to-day.  If  every  citizen  cares  for  his  own  gain  alone, 
the  country  will  become  weak;  but  if  every  one  cares  for 
the  gain  of  all,  it  will  become  strong,  and  the  world  will  be 
the  better  because  of  the  power  and  the  greatness  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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11th  Pupil.  God  hath  made  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men,  and  we  are  His  children,  brothers  and  sisters  all. 
"We  are  citizens  of  these  United  States,  and  we  believe  that 
our  flag  stands  for  self-sacrifice,  for  the  good  of  all  people. 
We  want,  therefore,  to  be  true  citizens  of  our  great  country, 
and  will  show  our  love  for  her  by  our  works. 

Our  country  does  not  ask  us  to  die  for  her  welfare  only, 
— she  asks  us  to  live  for  her,  and  so  to  live  and  so  to  act, 
that  her  government  may  be  pure,  her  officers  honest,  and 
every  corner  of  her  territory  a  place  fit  to  grow  the  best 
men  and  women  who  shall  rule  over  her. 

12th  Pupil.  The  truth  is,  the  government  depends 
upon  every  one  of  us.  The  flag  tells  us  not  of  a  pledge 
that  some  one  else  has  made,  but  a  pledge  that  we  have 
made  ourselves. 

When  we  look  at  the  flag,  we  promise  anew  that  we  will 
stand  by  the  common  country;  we  will  try  to  be  true  and 
faithful  citizens.  We  promise  to  do  our  work  so  well  as 
to  make  the  whole  country  richer  and  happier ;  we  promise 
to  live  such  useful  lives  that  the  next  generation  of  chil- 
dren will  have  a  nobler  country  to  live  in  than  we  have 
had.  We  devote  ourselves  to  America  to  make  it  the  hap- 
piest land  the  sun  ever  shone  on. 

13th  Pupil.  Men  have  been  drawn  to  this  country  by 
the  same  thing  that  has  made  them  love  this  country — by 
the  opportunity  to  live  their  own  lives,  and  to  think  their 
thoughts  and  to  let  their  whole  natures  expand  with  the 
expansion  of  this  free  and  mighty  nation. 

We  have  brought  out  of  all  the  stocks  of  all  the  world 
all  the  best  impulses  and  have  appropriated  them  and 
Americanized  them  and  translated  them  into  the  glory 
and  majesty  of  this  great  country. 
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14th  Pupil.  Patriotism  is  not  the  mere  holding  of  a 
great  flag  unfurled,  but  making  it  the  goodliest  in  the 
world. 

15th  Pupil.  What  does  the  flag  tell  us  as  often  as  we 
see  it?  It  tells  us  that  no  one  in  America  is  alone  or 
friendless.  This  is  a  mighty  government  with  its  laws 
and  its  officers^  that  will  not  let  any  one  be  oppressed. 
Nowhere  to-day  under  our  flag  can  any  man  be  enslaved. 
We  are  all  pledged  to  give  every  one  in  the  land  justice 
and  equal  liberty.  The  flag  is  the  sign  of  our  pledge  to 
befriend  one  another. 

16th  Pupil.  Our  flag  means  national  hospitality;  we 
must  welcome  to  our  shores  the  exiles  of  the  world  and  we 
may  not  drive  them  back.  Some  may  be  deformed  by 
labor,  dwarfed  by  hunger,  broken  in  spirit,  victims  of 
tyranny  and  caste,  yet  their  children,  born  of  liberty  and 
love,  will  be  symmetrical  and  fair,  intelligent  and  free. 

17th  Pupil.  The  flag  of  the  American  Union  now,  as 
never  before,  tells  of  toleration  and  good-will,  of  education 
and  industry.  It  has  welcomed  millions  from  all  nations 
of  the  world,  and  has  held  out  an  equal  chance  to  all  who 
come  under  its  folds. 

18th  Pupil.  For  your  country  and  for  that  flag,  never 
dream  a  dream  but  serving  her  as  she  bids  you.  No  matter 
what  happens  to  you,  no  matter  who  flatters  you,  or  abuses 
you,  never  look  at  another  flag,  never  let  the  night  pass 
but  you  pray  God  to  bless  that  flag.  Remember,  that  be- 
hind all  these  men  you  have  to  deal  with,  behind  officers 
and  government  and  people  even,  there  is  the  Country 
Herself,  your  country,  and  that  you  belong  to  her  as  you 
belong  to  your  own  mother. 
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Spirit  of  Liberty.  Before  you  depart,  hear  the  words 
of  one  who  leads  us  to-day. 

19th  Pupil.  You  cannot  dedicate  yourselves  to  Amer- 
ica unless  you  become  with  every  part  of  your  will  thor- 
ough Americans.  You  cannot  become  thorough  Americans 
if  you  think  of  yourselves  in  groups.  A  man  who  thinks  of 
himself  as  belonging  to  a  particular  group  in  America  has 
not  yet  become  an  American. 

We  cannot  exempt  you  from  the  loads  that  you  must 
carry ;  we  can  only  make  them  light  by  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  carried,  because  that  is  the  spirit  of  hope,  it  is 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  it  is  the  spirit  of  justice,  it  is  the  spirit 
of  cooperation. 

Spirit  of  Liberty.  With  these  words  ringing  in  your 
ears,  I,  the  Golden  Opportunity,  of  this  land  of  golden 
visions  of  the  future,  call  upon  you  to  salute  our  flag. 

Flag  Captain.  Color  Guard,  to  the  front,  march! 
[The  piano  playing  "To  the  Colors."] 

[When  the  Color  Guard  arrive  at  the  front  and  center , 
the  Captain  delivers  the  Colors  to  the  Color  Ser- 
geant, the  Guard  and  Captain  saluting.] 

Flag  Captain.  About  face!  [The  Color  Sergeant 
and  Guard  face  the  school.] 

Flag  Captain.  Right  hand,  salute !  [Executed  hy  the 
School  and  at  the  same  time  the  Colors  are  dipped.] 

School.  [Holding  right  hand  in  sahcte.]  "I  pledge 
allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it 
stands;  one  nation  indivisible,  with  Liberty  and  Justice 
for  all." 

[Song— ''The  Star  Spangled  Banner."] 
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Oh!  say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming, 

"Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through  the  clouds 

of  the  fight, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 
And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 
Oh !  say,  does  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  yet  wave, 
0  'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ? 

On  the  shore  dimly  seen  thro'  the  mists  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes; 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o  'er  the  towering  steep. 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam. 
In  full  glory  reflected — now  shines  on  the  stream ! 
'T  is  the  Star  Spangled  Banner !     Oh,  long  may  it  wave, 
0  'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave ! 

Oh !  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand. 
Beneath  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation; 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heaven-rescued  land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation ! 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just. 
And  this  be  our  motto — ''In  God  is  our  trust" — 
And  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  shall  wave, 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

— Francis  Scott  Key. 

Note:  As  the  second  stanza  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  is 
sung,  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  or  Golden  Opportunity  steps  nearer  to 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty.  The  Color  Sergeant  holding  the  flag 
steps  to  the  right  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty;  a  child  holding  the 
city  flag  steps  to  her  left.  During  the  singing  of  the  last  stanza 
the  tableau  silently  breaks,  the  children  of  all  nations  passing  out 
first,  then  the  two  flag  bearers,  then  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  and 
last  the  Golden  Opportunity. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  DREAM 

Our  bugles  sang  truce,  for  the  night-cloud  had  lower 'd, 
And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky ; 

And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpower 'd, 
The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw 
By  the  wolf-scaring  fagot  that  guarded  the  slain, 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  Vision  I  saw ; 
And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamt  it  again. 

Methought  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array 
Far,  far,  I  had  roam'd  on  a  desolate  track; 

'T  was  Autumn, — and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 
To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  welcomed  me  back. 

I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 

In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young; 

I  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft. 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers  sung. 

Then  pledged  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly  I  swore 

From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part ; 

My  little  ones  kiss'd  me  a  thousand  times  o'er, 

And  my  wife  sobb'd  aloud  in  her  fullness  of  heart. 

* '  Stay — stay  with  us ! — rest ! — thou  art  weary  and  worn ! ' ' 

And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay; 
But  sorrow  return 'd  with  the  dawning  of  morn. 
And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 

—Thomas  Camphell  (1777-1844). 
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Charles  II  was  no  sooner  on  his  throne  than  he  began  to  rule  Virginia  with  a 
heavy  hand.  In  the  first  place,  he  appointed  as  governor  of  the  colony  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  a  man  who  was  a  tyrant  by  nature,  and  who  was  already 
heartily  disliked  by  a  great  many  of  the  colonists.  In  the  second  place,  the  king 
undertook  to  enforce  certain  navigation  laws  which  had  been  passed  during 
Cromwell's  time  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  These  laws  compelled  the 
colonists  to  ship  goods  only  in  English  vessels,  to  sell  goods  only  to  English  mer- 
chants, and  to  buy  goods  only  from  English  merchants.  Under  these  laws  the 
Virginia  planters  were  compelled  to  sell  their  tobacco  at  whatever  price  the 
English  merchants  chose  to  give  them,  and  they  were  compelled  to  pay  for 
goods  brought  into  the  colony  whatever  price  the  English  merchants  might  ask. 

The  discontent  caused  by  the  harsh  navigation  laws  was  increased  by  Berk- 
eley's conduct  in  respect  to  the  Indians.  One  night  in  January,  1676,  savages 
crept  softly  into  the  new  settlements  and  murdered  about  forty  persons.  Berk- 
eley refused  to  send  a  force  against  the  Indians  and  allowed  the  outrage  to  go 
unpunished.  He  was  carrying  on  a  profitable  fur  trade  with  the  Indians,  and 
he  did  not  want  his  private  business  disturbed.  His  do-nothing  policy  made  the 
people  very  angry,  and  they  declared  that  if  the  governor  would  not  defend 
them  they  would  defend  themselves. 

The  people  found  a  leader  in  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  rich  young  man  of  noble 
birth.  In  defiance  of  the  governor.  Bacon  raised  a  body  of  fighting  men, 
marched  against  the  Indians,  and  punished  them  severely.  This  brought  on  a 
quarrel  which  ended  in  Bacon's  marching  on  Jamestown  and  burning  it  to  the 
ground.  Berkeley  was  driven  from  the  colony.  Young  Bacon  was  now  the  mas- 
ter of  Virginia,  but  just  as  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  he  fell  sick  of 
fever  and  died. 

When  Bacon  died,  the  rebellion  fell  to  pieces  and  the  rebels  dispersed  to  their 
homes.  Berkeley  returned  to  Virginia  and  wreaked  a  terrible  vengeance  upon  the 
followers  of  Bacon.  Twenty-three  person^  were  put  to  death.  "The  old  fool," 
said  Charles  II,  "has  taken  away  more  lives  in  that  naked  country  than  I  did 
here  for  the  death  of  my  father."  The  king,  in  disgust,  deprived  Berkeley  of 
his  office.  When  the  old  tyrant  took  his  departure  for  England  (1677),  guns 
were  fired,  bonfires  were  kindled,  and  people  shouted  until  their  throats  were 
eore.  So  Bacon's  Rebellion  accomplished  at  least  two  goods  things:  it  caused 
the  Indians  to  behave  themselves,  and  it  enabled  Virginia  to  get  rid  of  a  very 
bad    governor. — From   Forman's    "History   of   the    United  States." 

Time:     1676;  Bacon's  Rebellion,  Virginia. 
Costumes:     Time  of  Charles  II. 

*  A  dramatization  of  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin's  "White  Aprons."  By  permis- 
sion of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
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CHARACTERS 

Colonel  Payne,  with   Governor   Berkeley's  party 

Madam  Payne,  his  wife 

Penelope  Payne,  his  daughter 

Nathaniel  Bacon 

Major  Fairfax,  with  Bacon's  party 

Governor  Berkeley,  Governor  of  Virginia 

Lady  Berkeley,  his  wife 

King  Charles  II  of  England 

Courtiers,  Ladies,  etc. 

Men  followers  of  Bacon  and  of  Berkeley 

Negro  servants 


FIRST  SCENE 

[Home  of  Madam  Payne.    Penelope  seated  at 
an  old  spinet.] 

Penelope.    Ah,  I  have  found  it.     Beshrew  me  if  I  do  not 
learn  it  against  my  father's  home-coming,  for  he  doth  much 
affect  it.     [Commences  to  sing  softly.] 
Over  the  mountains  and  over  the  waves, 
Under  the  fountains  and  under  the  graves, 
Under  floods  that  are  deepest  which  Neptune  obey, 
Over  rocks  that  are  steepest,  Love  will  find  out  the  way. 
[A  loud  knocking  at  the  door.]      [Penelope  jumps  up,  and 
calls.]     Pomp,  where  are  you?     Some  one  waits  at  the 
door.     [Waits   a   moment,    then   steps    and   opens   door. 
Major  Fairfax,  wearing  the  green  cockade — a  badge  ivorn 
hy  all  of  Bacon's  men — is  waiting  outside.] 

Major    Fairfax.     [Making   so    deep   a   hoiv    that   the 
plumes  on  his  hat  sweep  the  floor.]     I  crave  your  pardon 
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for  the  abruptness    of  my  summons,  but  may  I  ask  if  Mis- 
tress Payne  be  at  home? 

Penelope.  [Looking  scornfully  at  the  green  cockade.] 
I  trust  I  impeach  not  the  hospitality  of  our  house  when  I 
make  answer  that  my  mother  is  never  at  home  to  rebels. 

Major  Fairfax.  I  grieve  the  more  over  your  inhospit- 
able mood  that  I  find  myself  compelled  to  intrude  without 
your  permission,  since  I  am  ordered  by  General  Bacon  to 
find  Mistress  Payne  and  bring  her  with  all  despatch  to 
his  camp  at  Green  Spring,  where  she  will  find  Madam 
Ballard  and  other  neighbors  awaiting  her  arrival. 

Penelope.  [With  lip  curled.]  'T  is  like  your  brave 
general  to  wage  war  against  women.  Knowing  that  my 
father  was  gone  to  join  Governor  Berkeley  at  Jamestown, 
he  felt  sure  of  finding  us  defenseless.  Methinks,  under  the 
circumstances,  one  gallant  officer  might  have  sufficed  to  do 
his  errand ;  but  I  see  you  have  brought  four  men  T\dth  you, 
to  be  your  guard  against  two  women.  [Fairfax  makes  a 
quick  motion  as  if  to  answer.]  I  pray  you  of  your  cour- 
tesy to  make  known  to  us  for  what  purpose  our  presence  is 
desired  by  General  Bacon.  Has  he  sent  for  us  to  teach 
him  manners,  the  which,  if  what  is  said  of  him  be  true, 
he  has  great  need  to  learn? 

Fairfax.  I  fear  I  must  consent  to  share  that  lack  of 
courtesy  you  do  impute  to  him  when  I  reply  that  it  was 
not  your  presence,  but  that  of  your  mother,  which  I  am 
ordered  to  secure,  and  that  I  am  commanded  to  give  no 
whys  or  wherefores. 

Mistress  Payne.  [Entering.]  How  now,  Penelope! 
[Holding  out  her  hand  to  Fairf^vx.]     Who  is  this  you 
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keep  standing  without?  Was  ever  guest  permitted  to 
tarry  on  the  porch  of  Rosemary  Hall,  unwelcomed  to  all 
within  ? 

Penelope.  This  is  no  guest,  Mother,  but  an  enemy, 
come  in  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Bacon  to  take  us  prisoners, 
and  bring  us  to  his  general. 

Fairfax.    Nay,  not  you. 

Penelope.    I  go  with  my  mother. 

Fairfax.  [Shrugging  his  shoulders.]  So  be  it.  Such 
be  not  my  orders,  but  I  will  not  say  you  *'nay'';  only  I 
pray  you  make  haste,  for  we  must  be  at  Green  Spring  ere 
nightfall. 

Mistress  Payne.  [In  dignified  manner.]  Penelope,  let 
us  not  wonder  that  this  rebel  general,  who  respects  no  law- 
ful authority,  should  respect  no  more  the  claims  of  woman- 
hood. Let  us  go,  since  go  we  must,  with  a  courage  which 
will  not  put  your  father's  name  to  shame.  Prithee,  sir, 
lead  on ;  we  await  your  commands. 

Fairfax.  I  do  assure  you,  Madame  Payne,  it  grieves  me 
more  to  command  than  it  does  you  to  obey.  I  can  readily 
grant  you  time  for  the  donning  of  cloak  and  hood  and 
safeguard. 

Penelope.  Not  so,  since  we  ride  not  of  our  free  will, 
we  shall  make  no  preparations.  You  must  needs  take  us 
as  we  are. 

I\Ijstress  Payne.  Come,  then,  my  daughter.  Let  us 
tarry  no  longer,  for  the  day  is  far  spent,  and  we  must  not 
put  this  gentleman  to  inconvenience. 
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Penelope.  [Following,  with  her  mother,  Major  Fair- 
fax. Stoops  and  picks  a  piece  of  rosemary.  Tears  in  her 
eyes.]     Alas,  't  is  all  of  rosemary  that  we  can  carry  with  us. 

Mistress  Payne.  Nay,  my  daughter,  for  we  may  take 
also  that  faith  and  fortitude  which  have  builded  Rosemary 
thus,  as  were  in  the  wilderness,  and  which  are  our  best 
stay  in  these  troublous  times.  [Negro  slaves  come  running 
out,  wailing.]  Pompey,  I  charge  you  keep  all  here  in  my 
absence  as  safe  as  the  lawlessness  around  doth  permit. 
Listen,  Hannibal,  and  you,  Polly,  and  all  the  rest;  I  have 
put  all  matters  into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  and  you  are  to 
obey  him  faithfully. 

Negroes.  [Wailing.]  Yes,  Missus.  De  Lawd  hab 
mercy!  What  am  a  gwine  ter  happen?  [Keep  wailing 
while  others  pass  out.] 


SECOND  SCENE 

[At  the  camp  of  Nathaniel  Bacon.  Bacon  is  pacing  rest- 
lessly up  and  down  when  Fairfax  arrives  with  the 
two  women.] 

Bacon.  Thou  art  late  with  thine  escort,  Fairfax. 
Hadst  thou  tarried  much  longer  I  must  needs  have  sent  in 
search  of  thee,  fearing  thou  hadst  been  captured  by  the 
enemy  or  fallen  into  some  ambush  of  Berkeley's. 

Penelope.  Sir  William  Berkeley  fights  not  in  ambush 
but  on  the  open  field,  and  being  himself  a  gentleman,  he 
could  not  dream  that  defenseless  women  were  being  torn 
from  their  homes  and  stood  in  need  of  his  protection. 

Bacon.     [Starts  as  if  to  make  an  angry  retort,  then 
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turns  to  FxViRFAX.]  Llajor  Fairfax,  you  will  take  these 
ladies  to  the  dining-room,  where  supper  is  awaiting  them, 
and  where  they  will  find  their  friends.  [IVIajor  Fairfax 
and  ladies  pass  out.]  A  plague  on  Fairfax!  Why  did  he 
bring  this  shrewish  beauty  to  pester  us, — and  without  or- 
ders too?  What  was  that  she  said?  "He  being  himself 
a  gentleman — "  Bah!  none  can  fight  battles  with  roses, 
nor  run  governments  by  the  golden  rule ;  no,  nor  play  the 
gentleman  in  a  matter  of  strategy  of  war.  Yet  I  would 
it  had  not  been  necessary.  [Walking  up  and  down,  mut- 
ter ing  to  himself.]  Time, — time  is  all  I  ask.  Were  Berke- 
ley shrewd  enough  to  make  a  night  attack,  as  I  would  have 
done  in  his  place,  our  game  were  up.  But  my  spy  says  the 
attack  is  planned  for  seven  o'clock.  Too  early  for  me! 
[Thinks  a  minute.]  I  must  do  it — yet  I  like  it  not!  If 
aught  should  harm  those  women  not  even  the  success  of 
our  cause  could  console  me.     I  swear  I  like  it  not! 

Fairfax.     [Singing  merrily.] 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way, 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile — a. 
Your  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile — a." 

Bacon.  Bless  the  lad!  It  is  not  the  first  time  he  has 
cheered  me.  He  is  the  trustiest  man  in  all  my  following. 
In  truth  there  is  no  other  to  whom  I  would  have  committed 
the  delicate  business  of  the  care  of  these  women —  Fair- 
fax, are  the  horses  saddled? 

Fairfax.    Yes,  General. 

Bacon.    And  the  lady  called? 

Fairfax.    No,  for  you  named  her  not. 
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Bacon.  True,  true, — a  plague  on  my  vacillation! 
Which  shall  it  be?  Not  Dame  Ballard,  for  her  tongue  is 
too  blunt ;  not  my  kinswoman,  Dame  Bacon,  for  her  temper 
is  too  sharp ;  not  Madam  Payne,  for  she  is  too  fine  a  woman 
to  suffer  aught  of  discourtesy  which  can  be  avoided.  I 
have  it!  It  shall  be  the  daughter.  Major  Fairfax,  tell 
Madam  Payne  that  her  daughter  is  to  be  sent  with  an  escort 
— that  you  are  to  escort  her — to  James  City,  bearing  a  mes- 
sage to  her  father  and  Governor  Berkeley.  [Fairfax, 
looking  ill-pleased  goes  out.] 


THIRD  SCENE 

[At  the  camp  of  Governor  Berkeley.    Penelope  and 
Major  Fairfax  come  up.    His  arm  is  tied  up.] 

Penelope.  Go  on,  sir,  and  I  shall  follow  as  a  captive 
should. 

Fairfax.  Pardon  me,  but  your  place,  both  as  a  captive 
and  a  lady  is  in  front. 

Sentry.  Halt!  No  farther,  though  ye  bore  twenty 
flags  of  truce,  till  ye  do  tell  your  errand!  Come  ye  as 
friends  or  foes? 

Fairfax.  Both.  I  am  a  follower  of  Bacon,  but  this 
young  lady  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Pajaie. 

Colonel  Payne.  [Coming  out.]  "Who  speaks  my  name 
without  there? 

Penelope.    Father ! 

Col.  Payne.    Penelope !    Where  is  your  mother  ? 
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Penelope.  Mother  is  held  at  Bacon's  camp.  He  sent 
us  here  with  a  message  to  Governor  Berkeley.  [Turns  to 
him.]  He  bid  me  tell  you  that  their  earthworks  are  not 
yet  finished,  and  they  request  of  you  the  courtesy  to  make 
no  attack  before  noon.  That  he  intends  to  place  Madam 
Ballard,  ]\Iadam  Bacon,  and  Madam  Bray,  and  my  mother 
in  front  of  the  fortifications  until  they  are  completed ;  and 
that  he  trusts  consideration  for  the  safety  of  these  ladies, 
if  not  for  his  wishes,  will  lead  you  to  delay  your  untimely 
advance. 

Members  OF  Berkeley's  Party.  Cowards!  Miscreants! 
Dogs  of  rebels !  And  I  had  my  way  they  should  be  blown 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  when  we  reach  Green  Spring. 

Gov.  Berkeley.  [Purple  with  rage,  shaking  fist  at 
Fairfax.]  I  '11  teach  you  to  come  with  such  messages  to 
me.  Beverley,  order  out  the  guard  and  have  the  pestilent 
fellow  shot.  [Penelope  steps  forward  hut  her  father  steps 
in  front  of  her.] 

Col.  Payne.  Nay,  nay!  Your  Excellency,  you  mean 
not  all  you  say ;  you  would  be  the  last  man  to  order  a  flag 
of  truce  violated. 

Gov.  Berkeley.  You  say  this?  You,  whose  wife  these 
wretches  propose  to  set  up  as  a  shield  betwixt  themselves 
and  our  bullets  ? 

Col.  Payne.  If  General  Bacon  plays  the  part  of  a  cow- 
ard he  must  bear  the  scorn  and  contumely  which  his  acts 
do  call  for ;  but  let  us  not  east  ourselves  under  the  same  re- 
proach by  the  breaking  of  honorable  rules  of  civilized  war- 
fare. Besides,  this  young  man  is  not  responsible  for  the 
doings  of  his  superior  officer, — further  my  daughter  has 
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informed  me  that  lie  saved  her  from  some  stray  bullets  on 
the  way  here,  and  was  wounded  himself — our  revenge 
should  not  fall  on  him,  but  upon  the  man. 

One  of  the  Crowd.  [Shouting.]  Aye!  Let  us  be  re- 
venged on  Bacon;  I  vote  for  an  immediate  attack. 

Col.  Payne.  Wretch!  Think  ye  that  to  pierce  our 
enemy 's  side  we  shall  dart  our  weapons  through  the  breasts 
of  our  wives? 

Gov.  Berkeley.  [Striding  angrily  up  and  down.]  Am 
I  master  here,  or  am  I  not?  Is  there  none  to  do  my  "bid- 
ding f  [Lady  Berkeley  walks  in,  in  very  dignified 
fashion.] 

Gov.  Berkeley.  [In  gentle  tone.]  Why,  how  now, 
poppet?  [Some  smother  a  laugh  at  the  name  poppet.] 
What  brings  thee  here  ?  Get  thee  home.  'T  is  no  place 
for  women,  though  there  be  too  many  here.  Let  them  but 
fancy  they  are  not  wanted  and  they  will  face  the  culverin. 

Lady  Berkeley.  Aye,  that  will  I,  when  thou  art  there 
to  protect  me.  I  was  fain  to  look  nearer  upon  this  Fairfax 
to  whom  I  heard  ye  speaking  a  few  minutes  hence,  for  I 
was  mightily  curious  to  know  if  it  was  that  Bryan  Fairfax 
who  is  reported  the  best  sportsman  in  Warwick  County. 

Gov.  Berkeley.  I  know  not  what  or  how  much  you  may 
have  heard  of  this  Bryan  Fairfax,  my  lady — all  I  know 
or  wish  to  know  is  that  he  is  my  prisoner. 

Lady  Berkeley.  [Smiling  at  her  husband,  but  extend- 
ing her  hand  to  Fairfax.]     I  swear  he  is  my  prisoner. 

Fairfax.    Say,  rather,  your  slave. 
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Gov.  Berkeley.  [Harshly.]  Take  him,  then,  do  what 
you  please  with  him. 

Penelope.  Then  I  must  beg  another  escort  of  Your 
Excellency  that  I  may  return  with  all  speed  to  Green 
Spring. 

Gov.  Berkeley.  Zounds!  Payne,  has  your  daughter 
turned  rebel  too? 

CoL.  Payne.  My  daughter  is  right.  Her  place  is  beside 
her  mother.  Mistress  Berkeley,  I  petition  you  that  this 
prisoner  of  yours  who  has  brought  my  daughter  safely  here 
may  be  her  guardian  on  the  return  journey. 

Lady  Berkeley.  'T  were  willingly  done  on  my  part,  if 
so  be  my  husband  givetli  his  leave. 

Gov.  Berkeley.  'Sdeath,  if  you  are  all  bound  to  use 
the  golden  rule  as  a  reward,  the  sooner  we  open  our  gates 
to  the  rebels  the  better.  On  your  heads  be  the  result  of 
your  folly!  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  business!  [Walks 
out.] 

Lady  Berkeley.  'T  is  a  compromise.  He  will  not  say 
*'Yea,"  but  he  hath  not  said  ''Nay."  Off  with  them  ere 
his  mood  harden ! 

Col.  Payne.  [Embraces  Penelope.  Then,  solemnly, 
takes  Fairfax'  hand.]  The  Lord  do  so  to  you,  and  more 
also,  as  you  do  unto  this  my  child ! 

I  would,  Major  Fairfax,  that  I  might  speak  my  mind  to 
your  General,  but  you  in  my  stead  may  say  to  him  from 
me,  as  Gov.  Berkeley's  commanding  officer,  that,  being 
gentlemen,  we  should  no  sooner  fire  at  women  than  we 
would  shelter  ourselves  behind  them.    We  shall  wait  for 
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his  fortifications  to  be  finished,  presuming  that  he  intends 
not  to  fight  his  whole  campaign  behind  White  Aprons!  [A 
low  laugh  from  the  other  men.    Fairfax  starts,  angrily.] 

Silence ! 

Say  also,  to  General  Bacon,  that  I  consider  the  insult 
he  has  put  upon  my  wife  and  daughter,  to  be  doubly  an 
insult  to  me,  and  that  meet  him  where  I  may,  in  war  or 
peace,  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the  council  hall,  I  shall  shoot 
him  like  the  beast  he  is. 

Penelope.     [Sohhing.]     Oh,  father,  father! 

Col.  Payne.  Nay,  nay,  my  darling!  Have  no  fears. 
Methinks  it  is  only  a  ruse  on  Bacon 's  part,  and  that  he  does 
intend  no  bodily  harm,  but  in  any  case  remember  you  are 
a  soldier's  daughter,  and  bear  yourself  as  one  who  fears 
naught  that  men  can  do. 

Fairfax.  Col.  Payne,  I  can  answer  for  the  safe  conduct 
of  your  daughter  and  the  safe  bearing  of  your  message. 
The  slur  upon  Gen.  Bacon  you  are  secure  in  casting,  here 
in  your  stronghold,  where  I  am  as  powerless  to  retort  as 
to  avenge.  When  we  meet  again  I  trust  my  sword  may 
speak  for  me.     [All  pass  out.] 


FOURTH  SCENE 

[0)1  the  way  hach  to  Bacon's  camp.] 

Penelope.     Poor  Papa!     It  wrung  his  heart  to  let  me 
go. 

Fairfax.     In  sooth,  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  yet 
was  his  counsel  according  to  the  wisdom  for  which  he  is 
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reputed,  and  lie  bore  himself  to  the  end  like  the  brave  man 
he  is. 

Penelope.  Yet  you  would  shoot  him  if  you  met  this 
day.  [Crying.]  Why  should  you,  why  should  any  one 
hate  my  father? 

Fairfax.  Be  of  good  heart,  Mistress  Payne,  ye  need 
have  little  fear  for  your  father  from  any  enmity  of  mine. 
He  is  a  veteran,  and  far  likelier  to  shed  my  blood  than  I  his. 

Penelope.  Oh,  belike  it  is  because  I  am  a  woman  and 
have  a  woman  V  weakness  that  war  do  seem  so  horrible  in 
mine  eyes.  For  all  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  comprehend 
why  and  wherefore  all  the  sons  of  the  Dominion  are  fallen 
of  a  sudden  to  cutting  each  others'  throats. 

Fairfax.  Wherefore  indeed!  Were  it  not  for  the 
diabolical  temper  of  one  man,  the  colony  would  be  in  peace 
and  unity,  with  no  foes  but  those  without. 

Penelope.  [Coldly.]  You  speak,  I  presume,  of  Gen. 
Bacon. 

Fairfax.  Nay,  not  of  Bacon,  but  of  one  who  has 
wronged  him  at  every  turn.  Gov.  Bacon  did  ask  naught 
save  the  poor  boon  of  permission  to  defend  his  home  and 
the  homes  of  all  of  us  against  the  savages  who  are  ready  to 
leap  upon  us  as  they  did  on  our  grandfathers  fifty  years 
ago.  Oh,  Bacon's  foes  will  yet  be  forced  to  own  him  the 
greatest  man  of  our  time — scholar,  soldier,  statesman,  and 
gentleman ! 

Penelope.  [Angrihj.]  A  soldier  certainly,  a  scholar 
perchance,  but  a  gentleman — never!  How  dare  you  call 
one  ''gentleman"  who  sets  up  women  as  targets  above  his 
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works !  Oh,  of  a  truth,  Bacon  and  the  rest  of  you  shall  be 
set  forever  in  the  pillory  of  public  contempt  as  "White 
Aprons!"     [Laughs  Utterly.] 

Fairfax.  [Snatching  paper  from  the  hreast  of  his 
coat.]  There,  read  that,  and  confess  with  shame  how  un- 
just you  have  been! 

Penelope.     [Taking  paper,  reads  aloud.] 

''Major  Fairfax.  You  will  take  charge  of  the  women 
lately  captured  and  brought  to  the  camp.  They  are  to  be 
stationed  upon  the  little  hill  in  front  of  our  works,  in  order 
that  in  the  event  of  Berkeley's  approach  they  may  be  seen 
from  afar.  Should  Berkeley,  however,  so  far  forget  every 
natural  scruple  as  to  order  an  advance  on  the  works,  it 
will  be  your  duty  to  see  that  the  women  are  withdrawn  at 
once  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  that  under  no  circumstances 
are  they  allowed  to  sustain  any,  the  least,  injury. 

"Nathaniel  Bacon." 

[With  a  happy  smile,  hands  paper  to  Fairfax.  Ee  is 
standing,  with  knitted  brows,  and  deep  frown  on  his 
face.] 

Are  you  angry  with  me  ? 

Fairfax.  No,  with  myself.  I  have  done  that  which 
merits  the  loss  of  my  rank.  I  have  betrayed  a  trust — in 
fact,  I  have  been  a  fool. 

Penelope.  Nay,  Major  Fairfax,  unless  to  let  in  a  ray 
of  sunshine  on  the  dark  path  of  a  poor  maiden  well-nigh 
distraught  with  trouble  be  foolishness,  you  have  com- 
mitted no  folly.  I  swear  to  you  that  I  shall  guard  this 
secret — 

Fairfax.    Because  I  am  not  a  poltroon  [Hotly]  do  you 
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fancy  that  I  would  withhold  the  breach  of  confidence 
whereof  I  have  been  guilty  from  General  Bacon!  I  will 
not  stoop  to  ask  you  to  keep  a  secret  which  I  was  too  weak 
to  guard  myself. 

Penelope.     [Softly.]     If  you   and  I  were  not  sworn 
enemies,  I  would  say,  ' '  Be  my  friend. ' ' 

Fairfax.     [Taking  her  hand  and  bending  low  over  it.] 
May  I? 


FIFTH  SCENE 

[Gen.  Bacon  tries  to  secure  recruits.    Gen.  Bacon 
standing  in  a  group  of  men.] 

Gen.  Bacon.  We,  the  commons  of  Virginia,  do  desire 
a  prime  union  among  ourselves  against  the  common  enemy. 
Men  of  Gloucester,  will  ye  take  the  oath  and  join  the 
ranks,  or  must  we  count  you  of  the  number  of  the  foes  of 
liberty?     [A  long  silence.] 

One  Man.  May  it  please  you,  Master  Bacon,  we  have 
talked  over  this  matter  in  conclave  before  our  coming 
hither,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  us  Gloucester  men  that  we  are 
resolved  to  lend  aid  neither  to  you  nor  yet  to  Berkeley. 
As  we  told  the  Governor  three  months  since  we  do  prefer 
to  remain  neutral. 

Bacon.  Neutral !  Oh,  yes,  ye  are  those  who  would  fain 
be  saved  with  the  righteous  and  yet  do  nought  towards  ob- 
taining of  the  salvation.  Zounds!  I  swear  ye  shall  not 
remain  neutral.     He  that  is  not  for  us  is  against  us. 

A  Man.    Perchance,  Master  Bacon,  the  oath  may  yet  be 
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taken  if  you  grant  us  time.     Thus  far  you  have  spoken 
chiefly  to  the  foot  and  not  to  the  horse. 

Bacon.  Nay,  I  spoke  to  the  men,  and  I  leave  you  to 
speak  to  the  horse,  as  one  beast  can  understand  another. 
[A  murmur  of  resentment  ran  through  the  crowd.] 

Another  Man.  Have  a  care,  Mr.  Bacon,  we  are  not 
come  here  to  hear  our  spokesman  insulted. 

3rd  Man.  If  you  be  in  sooth  a  general,  show  us  your 
commission.  I  know  you  but  as  a  rebel  whom  the  Gov- 
ernor has  outlawed,  and  canceled  the  commission  which 
you  did  wring  from  him  by  force  yonder  at  James  City. 
Show  your  commission  and  we  shall  follow  you! 

Fairfax.  [Running  into  the  crowd  and  waving  high 
the  commission.]  "Will  you  so?  Then  stand  by  your 
words,  for  General  Bacon's  commission  is  here! 

Crowd.  Bacon!  Bacon!  [Gen.  Bacon  seizes  the  arm 
of  soldiers  nearest  him,  and  sinks  down.  He  is  carried 
out.] 

Fairfax.  [Jumping  up  on  platform  that  Bacon  has 
just  left.]  See!  Your  failure  to  stand  by  him  like  men 
has  cut  him  to  the  quick.  The  fainting  spell  that  has  come 
upon  him  is  but  the  result  of  all  that  he  has  endured  in 
behalf  of  your  poor,  languishing  country.  If  you  make 
not  your  cause  with  him,  I  do  promise  that  you  shall  all 
suffer  the  like  tyranny  which  has  worn  him  out.  You  shall 
see,  as  he  did,  your  servants  slain  and  your  plantations  laid 
waste,  the  corn  you  have  sown  reaped  by  the  hands  of 
savages  red  with  the  blood  of  the  planter.  All  this  and 
more  would  come  to  pass  should  Berkeley  chance  to  win 
in  this  strife  wherein  we  are  now  engaged.    But  win  he 
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will  not!    Bacon  has  his  commission,  naught  can  stay  his 
triumph.     Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve ! 
All.    Bacon!    Bacon!     [Go  out  shouting.] 


SIXTH  SCENE 

[After  the  death  of  Nathaniel  Bacon  his  followers  are 
arrested.    The  court  scene,  Gov.  Berkeley  'presiding.'] 
[A  group  of  men  talking  "before  the  trial.] 

1st  Man.  [Turning  to  other  men.]  Come,  are  you  go- 
ing in  ?  It  is  almost  time  for  the  trial  to  begin.  See,  there 
go  Colonel  Payne  and  his  daughter  Penelope. 

2nd  ]\L\n.  They  say  that  the  Governor  is  particularly 
bitter  against  that  young  Fairfax. 

3rd  Man.  A  fine  young  man!  Got  turned  around 
somehow,  and  followed  the  wrong  cause.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  death  of  Bacon,  just  on  the  point  of  their  victory, 
he  would  never  have  been  here. 

4th  Man.  I  tell  you,  neighbors,  the  Governor  means  to 
take  order  with  these  White  Aprons  after  a  fashion  that 
shall  never  be  forgotten  within  the  borders  of  the  Old 
Dominion. 

5th  Man.  Aye,  belike  they  have  deserved  all  that  can 
befall  them ;  but  the  punishing  of  rebels  is  like  the  rolling 
of  a  wheel  down  hill, — the  start  is  easy,  but  the  trouble  lies 
in  stopping.  One  of  these  men  is  as  guilty  as  another; 
and  if  the  Governor  hangs  the  first  he  cannot  in  reason 
stay  his  hand  till  half  the  colony  be  strung  up  by  the  neck. 

1st  Man.     Come,  they  are  ready  to  begin. 
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Gov.  Berkeley.  [Sitting  in  judge's  chair.]  Prisoner, 
what  is  your  name?  [To  Drummond,  standing  nearest  to 
chair.] 

Drummond.  My  name,  may  it  please  Your  Excellency, 
and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Council,  is  Drummond,  long 
known  in  Scotland,  and  later  in  this  colony,  as  the  name 
of  an  honest  man. 

Gov.  Berkeley,  Mr.  Drummond,  you  are  very  wel- 
come! I  am  more  glad  to  see  you  than  any  man  in  Vir- 
ginia.   You  shall  be  hanged  in  half  an  hour! 

Col.  Drummond.  As  Your  Excellency  pleases!  [A 
groan  from  some  in  the  court  room.] 

Gov.  Berkeley.    Call  Cheeseman. 

Court  Crier.     Cheeseman! 

Gov.  Berkeley.  What  motive  had  ye  to  enter  into  this 
damnable  treason  and  conspiracy? 

Cheeseman.  [Tries  and  tries  to  speak.  His  wife 
rushes  out  and  falls  to  her  knees.] 

Wife.    I  pray  you — 

Gov.  Berkeley.  Hold  your  tongue.  To  the  guard 
house  with  him. 

Col.  Payne.  [Standing.]  May  it  please  your  Excel- 
lency, and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  governor's  staff,  I  ask 
ere  another  rebel  be  tried,  as  it  were  by  court-martial, 
though  in  this  building  raised  to  the  Civil  Law,  that  your 
honorable  body  do  consider  whether  the  time  is  not  come 
when  it  were  safe  to  return  to  these  unfortunate  and  fallen 
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men  the  immemorial  right  of  every  freebom  Englishman, 
the  right  to  a  fair  trial  according  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
Have  ye  forgot  [Turning  to  those  on  the  benches.]  the 
provisions  of  your  rich  inheritance,  the  great  charter, 
which  sure  hath  suffered  no  sea  change  in  its  crossing  of 
the  ocean  which  lies  betwixt  us  and  home?  *'No  free- 
man," says  that  instrument,  ''shall  be  forejudged  of  life 
or  limb,  disinherited,  put  to  torture  or  death,  neither  shall 
he  be  disseized,  outlawed,  exiled,  or  destroyed  of  his  liber- 
ties, freeholds,  and  free  customs,  but  by  the  lawful  judg- 
ment of  his  peers."  So  that  the  judgment  is  by  this  funda- 
mental law  referred  to  the  breasts  and  consciences  of  a 
jury. 

All.     [Shouting.]     A  jury!    A  jury! 

One  'Man.    No  more  martial  law! 

2nd  Man.    Give  the  rebels  their  rights ! 
[All  pass  out  shouting.] 


SEVENTH  SCENE 

[The  trial  of  Bryan  Fairfax.    Same  room. 
Seats  for  jury.] 

Court  Clerk.  [Calling.]  The  King  against  Bryan 
Fairfax. 

Sergeant.  Oyez!  Oyez!  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  Chief  Justice  of  this  court,  chargeth 
and  commandeth  all  manner  of  persons  here  assembled  to 
keep  silence  and  to  sit  with  uncovered  heads  upon  pain  of 
imprisonment. 
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Bryan  Fairfax,  hold  up  thy  hand. 

Cleek.  Bryan  Fairfax,  thou  dost  stand  indicted  as  a 
false  traitor  to  the  illustrious,  serene,  and  most  excellent 
prince,  Charles  II,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  Ireland,  and  Virginia,  King  and  defender  of 
the  faith.  The  indictment  has  four  several  charges, — 1st. 
You  did  incite  crowds  to  open  rebellion,  espousing  the 
cause  of  one  Nathaniel  Bacon,  he  being  in  arms,  and  wick- 
edly waging  war  against  his  lawful  sovereign,  the  King. 

2nd.  You  did  rise  in  arms  against  the  King,  and  there- 
fore are  guilty  of  rebellion  and  treason. 

3rd.  You  did  steal  and  feloniously  convey  state  papers 
to  said  Nathaniel  Bacon. 

4th.  You  do  stand  charged  with  the  more  particular 
offense  of  having  attempted  the  life  of  His  Majesty's  vice- 
gerent, Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  Governor  of  this  small 
province  of  Virginia. 

[Intense  excitement  in  the  croivd  of  people  listening 
in  courtroom.] 

1st  Man.    How  says  he? 

2nd  Man.    Attempting  the  life  of  the  Governor ! 

3rd  ]\Ian.    Why  that  were  naked  murder. 

4th  Man.  Bah!  they  will  lose  all  by  striving  for  too 
much;  none  will  believe  Fairfax  an  assassin. 

Clerk.  Silence  in  the  courtroom  on  pain  of  imprison- 
ment! How  sayest  thou,  Bryan  Fairfax;  art  thou  guilty 
or  not  guilty  ? 

Fairfax.    Not  guilty. 
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Clerk.  "Wilt  thou  submit  to  the  judgment  of  this  court, 
or  wilt  thou  stand  thy  trial? 

Fairfax.    I  shall  stand  my  trial. 

Clerk.    How  wilt  thou  be  tried? 

Fairfax.     By  God  and  my  country. 

Clerk.  God  send  thee  a  good  deliverance!  [A  voice 
from  the  courtroom  calls  *^Amen!^'] 

Bryan  Fairfax,  listen  to  the  names  of  those  men  whom 
you  shall  hear  called  to  pass  upon  trial  for  your  life  or 
death.  If  you  will  challenge  any,  you  must  challenge  them 
when  they  come  to  the  book  to  be  sworn,  before  they  be 
sworn.  They  are,  as  you  see,  all  freeholders  and  house- 
keepers, as  the  law  doth  command.  Here  [holds  up  scroll] 
you  may  read  the  list  for  yourself. 

Fairfax.  [Be7ids  forward  and  reads  the  list;  then  turns 
to  Gov.  Berkeley.]  I  protest,  I  do  perceive  in  these  men 
a  forejudged  sentence  against  me,  for  all  of  them  be  of  the 
opposition. 

Gov.  Berkeley.    Opposed  to  traitors,  aye. 

Fairfax.  Surely,  Your  Excellency  will  not  have  me 
thus  assailed  from  the  jury-box  itself  before  my  case  is 
heard  ? 

Gov.  Berkeley.  Faith,  [sneeringly]  methinks  we  have 
a  full-fledged  lawyer  among  us.  Prithee,  young  man, 
where  did  ye  study  law  to  have  your  mouth  so  crammed 
with  argument? 

Fairfax.  I  did  study  law  at  the  Temple  Inns  for  two 
years  before  I  came  to  this  poor  country,  but  sure  it  needs 
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no  schooling  in  subtleties  of  law  to  plead  against  a  trial  by 
one's  enemies  as  opposed  to  fairness  and  common  justice. 

Gov.  Berkeley.  These  gentlemen  are  thine  enemies  but 
in  that  they  are  King's  men,  and  since  thy  fellow  rebels 
be  still  under  the  ban,  thou  can  scarce  look  to  have  a  jury 
of  thy  peers. 

Fairfax.  'T  is  idle  to  say  more,  I  ask  that  the  clerk 
record  my  protest. 

Gov.  Berkeley.     [Turning  to  Clerk.]     Swear  the  jury. 

Clerk.  [Holding  hook  (Bible)  open.]  Lay  your  hand 
upon  this  book  and  look  upon  the  prisoner.  You  shall  well 
and  truly  try,  and  true  deliverance  make  between  our 
sovereign  Lord  the  King  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  whom 
you  shall  have  in  charge  according  to  your  evidence,  so 
help  you  God.     [Each  juror  places  hand  upon  hook.] 

Court  Crier.  Twelve  good  men  and  true,  stand  to- 
gether and  hear  your  evidence.  [Twelve  jurors  sit.] 
Oyez!  if  any  one  can  inform  the  King's  justices  in  regard 
to  the  crimes  charged  against  the  prisoner,  let  him  come 
forth  and  he  shall  be  heard;  for  now  the  prisoner  stands 
at  the  bar  upon  his  deliverance.  The  attorney  for  the 
crown  will  now  set  forth  the  indictment. 

Court  Attorney.  [Very  dramatically.]  Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury,  you  have  heard  the  indictment  read.  You  have 
heard  the  substance  thereof  opened.  It  is  short  in  words, 
but  high  in  consequences — treason!  'T  is  a  mighty  crime, 
and  one  which  no  man  can  commit  and  live  when  detected 
and  apprehended.  [Penelope  makes  a  gesture  of  de- 
spair.]    Lese-majesty  would  set  at  naught  all  traditions. 
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all  sanctions,  all  sanctities,  and  tread  under  foot  all  that 
makes  life  dear  and  honorable.  All  this  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  has  done,  as  we  shall  show  you  by  many  witnesses, 
who  will  proclaim  him  out  of  his  own  mouth  a  traitor  and 
a  rebel;  and  so  though  this  general  crime  wherein  he  is 
knit  and  bound  together  with  those  who  have  already  paid 
for  their  fault  with  their  lives,  and  whose  blood  cries  aloud 
to  him  to  join  them  on  the  scaffold,  were  not  enough,  this 
person  hath  descended  to  the  deeper  and  more  particular 
iniquity  of  the  assassin. 

Fairfax.     [In  loud,  ringing  voice.]     'T  is  false ! 

Court  Attorney.  Aye,  is  it  so?  We  have  your  word 
for  it, — the  word  of  a  rebel  and  a  traitor ! 

Fairfax.  [Feels  for  his  sword — then  rememhers  he  is  a 
prisoner.]  The  accusation  of  attempting  the  life  of  the 
governor  I  have  repelled  with  scorn  befitting  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman.  Poison  is  the  weapon  of  a  coward  and  a  mis- 
creant. No  follower  of  Bacon  hath  ever  employed  it 
against  a  foe!  [A  murmur  through  the  conrtroo^n.  Many 
believed  that  Bacon  had  been  poisoned  hy  Berkeley's 
men.] 

Gov.  Berkeley.  [In  undertone  to  Attorney.]  Faith, 
the  rope  shall  choke  this  insolent  tongue  of  his ! 

We  care  not  for  your  assertions  unless  you  have  proof. 
We  shall  hear  your  witnesses,  but  not  you  till  you  have  a 
chance  to  cry  for  pardon. 

Fairfax.  So,  j^ou  have  already  decided  on  my  convic- 
tion. Your  Honors,  I  do  protest  against  being  tried  before 
the  man  I  am  accused  of  striving  to  murder.  Is  it  not 
written  in  the  statutes  of  England  that  no  man  shall  sit 
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in  judgment  on  a  crime  wherein  he  himself  is  interested? 
How  much  more  when  that  interest  extends  to  his  life! 
'T  is  not  possible  that  I  be  fairly  heard  on  the  final  count 
of  my  indictment  while  Sir  William  Berkeley  sits  in  that 
chair.  [Buzz  over  the  courtroom.  Jurors  lend  heads 
close  together.  Attorney  motions  them  to  retire  for  con- 
sideration.] 

One  Man.    His  point  is  ill  taken. 

Another  Man.    Nay,  he  has  right  on  his  side. 

Third  Man.  The  Governor  will  never  yield, — yet  let 
him  not  try  the  temper  of  the  people  too  far. 

Second  Man.    He  is  in  a  fury. 

Third  Man.  Well,  he  'd  best  beware  lest  his  fire  burn 
his  own  hand  in  the  end. 

First  I\Ian.    Hush,  they  are  coming  back! 

Attorney.  We  have  considered  the  question  raised  by 
the  prisoner  and  we  are  of  one  mind  in  the  matter.  Feel- 
ing that  the  life  of  the  Governor  is  one  with  the  life  of  the 
state,  and  since  he  has  been  appointed  of  the  King  to  sit 
in  all  trials  for  rebellion  and  treason  he  is  of  law  qualified 
to  sit  in  this.     The  prosecutor  may  go  on. 

FAiRFiVx.  [To  Clerk.]  Record  my  protest.  [Turning 
to  Gov.  Berkeley.]  For  the  first  count  I  do  acknowledge 
that  I  bade  the  Gloucester  men  stand  firm  for  Bacon,  yet 
it  did  not  incite  them  to  bear  arms  against  the  King,  but 
for  him.     [Clerk  busily  writing.] 

Attorney.  Then  we  shall  not  waste  time  proving  what 
is  confessed.     All  followers  of  Bacon  have  long  since  been 
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adjudged  rebels  against  tlieir  King.  Now  the  second 
count,  wherein  you  stand  charged  with  having  been  in 
arms  against  your  King.     Do  you  acknowledge  this  also? 

Fairfax.  I  acknowledge  bearing  arms  with  Bacon  at 
Green  Springs  but  not  as  a  rebel  against  the  King. 

Attorney.  [Smiling.]  No  doubt,  you  will  as  readily 
assent  to  the  third  count  of  the  indictment,  wherein  you 
stand  charged  of  feloniously  conveying  to  Bacon  a  state 
paper  of  grave  importance,  that  you  had  stolen  from  the 
house  of  Colonel  Boynton.    How  say  you  as  to  this  ? 

Fairfax.  I  desire  to  know  what  state  paper  I  am 
charged  with  taking. 

Attorney.  Call  Benjamin  Boynton.  [Big,  stupid 
looking  man  comes  up.]  Look  upon  the  prisoner!  Have 
you  seen  him  ere  this  ? 

Boynton.     'T  is  the  man. 

Attorney.  Now  state  to  the  court  what  took  place  at 
Boynton  Hall  on  that  night  when  the  papers  were  stolen. 

Fairfax.     [Quichly.]     What  papers? 

Boynton.  Why,  Nathaniel  Bacon's  commission,  of 
course ;  you  should  know,  who  stole  it. 

Fairfax.  Ha,  was  there  indeed  a  commission  from  the 
King  to  Bacon?  'Twere  waste  of  time  to  tarry  on  this 
matter.  As  I  confess  to  the  securing  of  the  King's  com- 
mission, so  do  I  most  freely  confess  myself  to  have  been  in 
arms;  yet  do  I  repel  the  aspersion  of  traitor  and  rebel 
which  has  been  cast  upon  me.  WhdX  I  have  done  has  been 
in  defense  of  his  Majesty's  interests.    I  have  fought  against 
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the  Indians  who  were  slaying  the  King's  servants  and 
despoiling  them  of  their  means  of  livelihood.  I  have  up- 
held the  commission  of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  signed  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley  and  ratified  by  act  of  assembly.  When  the 
Governor  expressed  his  confidence  in  his  loyalty  and  his 
valor,  and  when  later  he  did  see  fit  to  tax  him  vnth  "cow- 
ard" and  "fool"  and  above  all,  when  he  took  upon  himself 
to  hold  back  the  King's  commission,  't  was  Berkeley  not 
Bacon,  who  taxed  himself  of  treason  to  our  Sovereign. 
[Buzzmg  all  over  courtroom.] 

Attorney.  [Glancing  at  Berkeley's  angry  face,  then 
turning  to  Boynton.']     You  never  read  this  paper  I  think. 

BoYNTON.    No,  not  I. 

Attorney.  Then,  I  find  that  I  have  no  sufficient  proof 
upon  this  count,  and  shall  proceed  to  the  next. 

May  it  please  Your  Honors,  I  have  but  one  witness  to 
this  heavy  charge,  but  methinks  he  v^ill  prove  sufficient, 
and  the  more  so  that  he  was  a  late  companion  in  arms  with 
the  prisoner,  and  himself  a  repentant  and  remorseful  rebel 
pardoned  by  the  Governor 's  clemency.     Call  Arthur  Thorn ! 

Court  Crier.    Arthur  Thorn. 

Attorney.    Do  you  know  the  prisoner? 

Arthur  Thorn.    I  do. 

Attorney.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  aught  touching 
the  taking  off  of  Governor  Berkeley? 

Arthur  Thorn.  Ay,  I  heard  him  say  that  Governor 
Berkeley's  death  would  be  the  greatest  good  that  could 
befall  the  country,  since  if  that  came  to  pass  all  would 
unite  under  Bacon. 
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Attorney.  Heard  you  anj^thing  said  at  any  time  that 
would  show  that  he  intended  taking  the  Governor's  life? 

Arthur  Thorn.  I  heard  the  prisoner  talking  to  a  negro 
messenger  from  Gov.  Berkeley.  He  said,  "Pompey,  here 
is  a  half-crown  for  you,  and  I  11  make  it  a  whole  one  if 
these  safely  reach  one  for  whom  they  be  intended."  Be- 
ing much  wrought  upon  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  the 
mystery,  I  passed  in  as  Pompey  passed  out,  and  then  I 
saw  the  prisoner  sitting  with  his  head  on  his  hands,  and 
his  brow  as  gloomy  as  if  he  saw  the  scaffold  which  the 
night's  work  should  nail  for  him.  Stepping  up  to  him,  I 
said,  *'Methinks  you  could  scarce  look  solemner  were  there 
poison  in  your  packet."  Scarcely  looking  up  or  seeming 
to  heed  who  it  was  who  spoke,  he  muttered,  "Ay,  poison; 
enough,  perchance,  to  be  the  spoiling  of  two  lives."  [Peo- 
ple in  courtroom  look  horror-stricke^i.] 

Voices.  Hang  him!  To  the  gallows!  He  should  be 
drawn  and  quartered. 

Gov.  Berkeley.  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  the  evidence 
against  you  is  grave,  have  ye  any  to  bring  against  it  ? 

Fairfax.  Your  Honor,  I  have  listened  in  silence,  but 
not  that  silence  which  doth  give  assent  to  the  words  of  this 
witness,  which  are  as  cunning  a  tissue  of  truth  and  false- 
hood as  any  ever  woven.  The  words  he  does  attribute  to 
me  I  did  speak. 

Voices.    He  owns  it.     'T  is  his  death  warrant. 

Fairfax.  I  did  speak  the  words,  but  with  no  such  mean- 
ing as  he  doth  impute.  I  did  desire  the  death  of  Berkeley 
and  I  should  have  shot  him  to  the  heart  had  I  met  him  in 
fair  fight  upon  the  field  of  battle — and  so  I  doubt  not 
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would  any  of  you  have  done  to  Bacon, — but  't  is  a  far  cry 
from  war  to  murder  and  from  honest  powder  to  base 
poison. 

Attorney.  Keep  to  the  point,  and  explain  the  words 
and  the  packet. 

Fairfax.  [Tries  to  speak  and  canH.]  Your  Honors,  I 
can  say  naught — not  because  I  am  guilty,  but  because  it 
touches  another  as  nearly  as  myself,  and  I  should  rather 
die  a  thousand  times  than  open  the  matter  here  to-daj^ 

Attorney.  So,  it  is  a  conspiracy.  You  see,  gentlemen, 
he  has  no  defense  and  I  move  that  the  case  be  charged  and 
go  at  once  to  the  jury. 

Penelope.  I  ask  to  be  heard  as  a  witness  for  the 
prisoner ! 

Voices.  'T  is  ]\Iistress  Payne.  Nay,  surely  not !  Ay, — 
look  at  her  father ! 

Clerk.  Call  Mistress  Penelope  Pajnie.  [As  she  comes 
forward  she  pulls  away  her  skirt  so  that  it  cannot  touch 
Arthur  Thorn.] 

Penelope.  May  it  please  the  court — I  ask  to  be  heard, 
for  I  have  that  to  say  which  will  set  both  prisoner  and 
witness  in  far  different  light  from  that  wherein  they  now 
stand  before  you.  'T  is  not  an  easy  task  for  a  maiden  to 
lay  bare  her  heart,  yet  better  so  than  that  an  innocent  man 
suffer  and  all  of  you  stand  charged  at  the  last  day  with 
blood-guiltiness.  I  know  not  the  ways  of  courts,  whereby, 
as  it  has  looked  to  me  this  day  all  roads  save  those  that 
lead  to  the  scaffold  are  barred,  but  I  beseech  you  to  lend 
an  open  ear  to  the  plain  tale  of  an  untutored,  untrained 
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girl,  who  has  no  other  counselor  than  her  own  heart, — for 
neither  to  mother,  father,  nor  friend  have  I  disclosed  that 
which  I  would  now  lay  before  you. 

Gov.  Berkeley.  Mistress  Payne,  say  on,  and  you  shall 
be  heard.  I  promise  you  the  protection  of  the  court,  and 
that  your  story  shall  be  attended  to  with  open  mind. 

Penelope.  I  thank  Your  Excellency,  and  I  do  rely  upon 
the  kindness  of  the  court.  Know  then  that  this  Arthur 
Thorn  vowed  long  ago  that  he  would  do  the  prisoner  some 
harm. 

Attorney.     Pish !    Pish !  what  motive  could  he  have  ? 

Gov.  Berkeley.  Silence!  The  witness  is  speaking:  let 
none  break  in  upon  her  discourse. 

Penelope.  Wliat  motive  had  he?  The  mean  motive  of 
one  who  loves  unworthily.  Who  would  rather  see  the  one 
he  loves  dead  than  wed  to  another. 

Attorney.    But  what  other? 

Penelope.  [Stepping  over  and  placing  Tier  Jiand  over 
the  hand  of  Bryan  Fairfax.]  This  other.  [A  dead 
silence.] 

Gov.  Berkeley.     [Softly.]     Go  on,  girl. 

Penelope.  Ay,  give  me  but  time  and  I  shall  tell  all. 
The  love  I  bear  this  man  is  the  sad  fruit  sprung  from  the 
bitter  roots  of  strife  and  hatred.  The  first  time  ever  my 
eyes  lighted  on  him  was  yonder,  at  Rosemary,  whither  he 
came  at  Bacon's  command  to  bring  my  mother  a  prisoner 
to  Green  Springs.  That  day  I  took  an  oath  that  come  what 
might,  I  should  never  forgive  that  deed,  nor  cease  to  count 
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the  doer  of  it  my  foe.  God  forgive  the  making  of  the  oath 
rather  than  the  breaking  of  it,  for  I  had  not  been  two 
days  in  his  company  ere  I  felt  the  assurance  in  my  heart 
that,  fight  under  what  flag  he  might,  the  heart  that  beat 
in  his  breast  was  loyal,  true  and  honorable.  [Some  in  the 
courtroom  start  to  clap  but  the  attorney  checks  them.] 

Attorney.  All  this  is  mighty  pretty,  but  it  has  precious 
little  to  do  with  the  matter  of  poison. 

Gov.  Berkeley.  Ay,  what  of  the  poison?  Can  you, 
Mistress  Payne,  cast  any  light  upon  that  packet? 

Penelope.  Yes,  that  can  I,  a  light  so  bright  that  it  shall 
leave  naught  hid  in  darkness.  Your  Excellency,  Bryan 
Fairfax,  in  this  last  autumn,  did,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
Dutch  trader,  visit  my  father's  house  at  Rosemary;  and 
though  I  knew  him  for  what  he  was,  I  durst  make  no  sign, 
lest  he  be  taken  and  shot  as  a  spy ;  for  my  father  was  even 
then  home  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Governor. 

Col.  Payne.     [Shocked,  pained  voice.]     Penelope! 

Penelope.  O  Father,  forgive  me!  I  never  meant  any 
deception  towards  you — I  pray  you,  hear  me  but  to  the 
end.  When  I  had  escaped  to  my  room,  and  spread  out 
my  letter,  I  found  it  filled  with  sweet  and  bitter — ^he 
loved  me — and  I  loved  him  as  well.  He  prayed  me  to  send 
him  some  word,  some  token  on  which  he  might  hang  a 
thread  of  hope.  That  night  came  the  Governor's  servant, 
Pompey, — ^he  once  belonged  to  my  father  and  since  I  was 
a  tiny  maid  loved  and  cared  for  me.  I  charged  him  in 
some  way  to  get  the  little  packet  I  gave  him  to  Bryan 
Fairfax.  I  bade  him  to  bind  the  answer  under  the  wing 
of  my  white  pigeon,  which  would  find  its  way  home  though 
't  were  from  New  Sweden  itself. 
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Gov.  Berkeley.  Perhaps  you  will  repeat  the  spirit  of 
his  reply. 

Penelope.  Nay,  not  the  spirit  alone,  but  the  substance. 
For  mine,  't  were  brief  indeed,  and  comprised  but  these 
words:  *'The  daughter  of  Colonel  Payne  will  never  wed 
a  rebel.  If  you  do  indeed  love  her,  come  over  to  the  side 
of  your  Governor  and  your  King." 

Col.  Payne.  Bravely  said !  You  are  mine  own  daugh- 
ter indeed! 

Gov.  Berkeley.    What  said  he? 

Penelope.  My  lord,  here  is  his  letter.  [Takes  it  from 
her  hreast.    It  is  tied  with  red  rihhon.] 

Sweet  Mistress, 

Thy  letter  is  like  a  dagger  rubbed  with  balm,  healing 
while  it  hurts.  You  love  me — 't  is  as  vain  to  hide  it  from 
me  as  from  yourself;  and  knowing  this  I  can  trust  our 
future  to  the  white  wings  of  peace  which  I  see  hovering 
over  my  poor  distraught  country.  Yes,  trust  to  it  as  now 
I  trust  this  note  to  the  white  wing  of  the  dove  you  have 
sent  me  as  a  messenger.  For  the  conditions  you  would 
bind  me  to,  I  can  but  answer  in  the  words  of  a  better 
man:  *'I  could  not  love  you,  dear,  so  much,  loved  I  not 
honor  more.'' 

Thine  only  and  thine  ever, 

Fairfax. 

Gov.  Berkeley.  We  have  enough,  Mistress  Payne,  you 
may  leave  the  witness-stand.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  you 
have  heard  the  evidence,  you  have  heard  how  on  the  first 
count  the  prisoner  stands,  confessed  by  his  own  mouth, 
guilty  as  charged.     It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  one 
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who  has  the  hardihood,  even  now,  to  glory  in  such  deeds, 
were  like  to  stick  at  the  last.    A  thief,  a  spy,  and  a  rebel  he 
is,  by  his  own  confession,  it  only  remains  for  you  to  decide 
whether  he  did  also  seek  to  become  a  murderer. 
[The  jury  step  out  hut  instantly  return.] 

Clerk.    Are  you  all  agreed  of  your  verdict? 

Foreman.    Yes. 

Clerk.    Wlio  shall  say  for  you? 

Jury.    The  foreman. 

Clerk.  Bryan  Fairfax,  hold  up  your  hand.  Look  upon 
the  jury.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  look  upon  the  prisoner, 
— is  he  guilty  or  not  guilty  as  in  the  indictment  charged? 

Foreman.     Guilty  of  bearing  arms  under  Bacon. 

Gov.  Berkeley.  [Angrily.]  That  is  no  verdict,  and 
we  will  not  receive  it.  Is  he  guilty  or  not  guilty  as  charged 
in  this  indictment  ?  Retire  and  return  your  verdict  in  the 
form  in  which  the  law  and  court  demand,  or  it  shall  be 
worse  for  you. 

[Jury  again  go  out  and  instantly  return.] 

Clerk.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  look  upon  the  prisoner, 
is  he  guilty  or  not  guilty? 

Foreman.  Guilty  on  the  first  and  second  counts,  but 
recommended  to  mercy. 

Clerk.    How  say  you  of  the  last  count? 

Foreman.  Not  guilty.  [A  great  cheer  from  the  peo- 
ple. Gov.  Berkeley,  very  angry,  talking  in  an  undertone 
to  Attorney.] 
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Gov.  Berkeley.  Bryan  Fairfax,  you  are  convicted  of 
a  heinous  offense  against  the  State — an  offense  for  which 
the  penalty  is  death.  Your  judges  do  accordingly  sen- 
tence you  to  stand  upon  the  scaffold  at  James  City  from 
nine  o'clock  until  noon,  and  afterwards  to  be  hanged  by 
the  neck  till  you  are  dead.  [Checks  with  his  hand  the 
growl  of  anger  rising  in  the  room.}  Yet  since  the  jury 
has  recommended  you  to  mercy,  we  have  decided  to  grant  a 
respite  of  an  hundred  days,  with  ten  more  added  of  our 
grace,  wherein  you  may,  if  you  will,  seek  pardon  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord,  the  King;  and  bring  to  the  notice  of  his 
advisers  the  points  which  your  doubtless  profound  study 
of  the  law  has  enabled  you  to  raise.  AVherefore  we  do 
grant  you  reprieve  until  the  twenty-third  day  of  April  next. 
[Great  excitement  as  the  court  adjourns.] 

One  Man.  Faith  't  is  the  refinement  of  cruelty,  for  how 
can  news  cross  and  recross  the  ocean  in  such  space  of  time, 
when  every  vessel  is  hindered  by  winter  storms. 

Penelope.  The  King's  pardon,  the  King's  pardon,  I 
must  have  the  King's  pardon! 

Colonel  Payne.    Ay,  and  you  shall. 

EIGHTH  SCENE 

[At  King  Charles  II's  Court.] 

[A  fancy  dress  tall  is  in  progress.  Penelope  through  the 
efforts  of  her  uncle  who  lives  in  England  and  aided 
ty  Mr.  John  Dryden,  the  poet,  and  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, received  a  card  of  admission.  She  goes 
dressed  as  Virginia,  a  white-trained  dress  decorated 
with  tobacco  and  cotton  plants,  etc.] 
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[King  and  Queen  come  in.  King  escorts  Queen  to  her 
chair.  Attendants  standing  beside  her.  He  moves 
over  until  he  comes  to  one  character  dressed  as  sooth- 
sayer. [It  is  ivell  to  have  this  on  a  slightly  raised 
small  platfo7'm,  so  that  the  pantomime  between  Penel- 
ope and  King  Charles  II  will  show  plainly  while  the 
dance  is  going  on.] 

Attendant.  [Coming  up  to  Penelope.]  Lady,  the 
soothsayer  [Du'ke  of  Buckingham]  wishes  to  tell  your  for- 
tune and  the  King  bids  you  to  come  forward.  [Penelope 
steps  forward,  kneels  to  King,  bows  to  Soothsayer.] 

Soothsayer.  Are  you  prepared,  young  woman,  to  listen 
to  your  fate  ? 

Penelope.    Let  it  be  a  kind  one. 

Soothsayer.  Hearken  then;  I  say  it  and  even  as  I  say 
it  so  shall  it  be.  Honor  and  fortune  await  you.  It  is 
your  destiny  to  live  to  a  good  old  age  here  in  England, 
loaded  with  riches  and  never  return  to  that  wilderness 
whence  you  came  hither  and  where  all  the  land  is  divided 
*twixt  savages  and  rebels.  [Penelope  frightened,  tremhles 
and  ivoidd  have  fallen  if  the  King  had  not  put  out  his  hand 
to  her.] 

King.  Enough  of  this  folly.  Chamberlain,  bid  every 
one  unmask! 

Duke  of  Buckingham.  [Highly  amused  at  Penelope's 
face  when  he  U7imasks.]  Your  Majesty,  here  is  the  young 
Virginia  damsel  for  whom  I  craved  a  card  to  your  mask 
to-night. 

King.  By  Heaven,  and  'tis  the  original  of  Kneller's 
*' Spring"  also.    Young  lady,  be  ye  Spring  or  Virginia,  or 
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some  fair  unknown  visitor  from  our  provinces  over  sea, 
you  are  welcome  to  your  mother  country!  And  is  your 
father  with  you? 

Penelope.  No  one  could  come  with  me.  I  came  to  my 
uncle's;  he  stands  near  the  wall  yonder. 

King.  It  must  be  pressing  business  that  brings  a  young 
maid  three  thousand  miles  alone. 

A  Court  Lady.  How  dare  ye  come  across  the  ocean,  and 
to  the  very  door  of  the  Court,  with  no  guardian  ? 

Penelope.  What  harm  could  befall  me  at  court?  Is 
not  the  King  here? 

King.  [As  others  walk  away.]  Ye  has  said  aright. 
Nothing  shall  harm  you.  Now,  gentlemen,  choose  your 
partners  for  the  brantle.  [The  music  starts  up  and  as  they 
dance,  Penelope  pleads  her  case  in  pantomime.  The 
King  at  first  shakes  his  head  hut  gradually  Penelope  shows 
she  has  won.  At  the  end  she  kisses  his  hand.  The  King 
and  Queen  pass  out  and  then  the  others.] 


NINTH  SCENE 

[The  23rd  of  April  in  Virginia.  11.30  o'clock.  A  great 
crowd  of  Virginians,  all  looking  very  excited  and  sor- 
rowfid.  Suddenly  a  woman  on  horseback  is  seen,  rid- 
ing  at  a  great  pace.] 

A  Man.  Heard  ye  aught?  See,  it  is  a  woman  that 
rides!  [All  straining  their  eyes.]  Hurrah!  Penelope! 
Penelope  Payne! 

Penelope.     [Running  in.]     [Falling  on  her  knees  he- 
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fore  the  Governor.]     The  King's  pardon!    In  time,  thank 
God! 

Gov.  Berkeley.  No,  it  is  not  in  time.  Bid  the  man  do 
his  work! 

Crov^d.    Never ! 

Sir  John  Berry.  The  King's  pardon  must  be  respected, 
Your  Excellency! 

Gov.  Berkeley.  It  came  too  late,  I  say.  I  am  Gover- 
nor of  this  province,  and  I  will  be  obeyed ! 

Penelope.  [With  tremhling  hands  tears  open  the  hreast 
of  her  dress  and  drawing  forth  the  sealed  paper  thrusts  it 
into  Sir  John  Berry's  hands.]  Lose  not  an  instant,  read, 
read! 

Sir  John  Berry.  [Glanmig  at  contents.  Amazement 
on  his  face.]  I  do  hold  in  my  hand  a  communication  from 
our  sovereign  Lord  the  King.  In  view  of  the  great  issue  at 
stake,  I  do  accept  the  heavy  responsibility  of  making  it  here 
known  to  the  people  of  Virginia. 

To  Sir  John  Berry  Knight : 
Trusty  and  well-beloved, — We  greet  you  well.  Whereas 
it  hath  come  to  our  knowledge  that  affairs  in  our  province 
of  Virginia  are  gone  sadly  avtry,  it  is  our  will  that  all  be 
investigated  and  thoroughly  considered,  and  to  this  end 
we  command  Sir  William  Berkeley,  our  trusty  viee-gerent 
to  return  at  once  to  England,  and  we  do  hereby  order  and 
decree  that  from  the  moment  that  this  paper  is  placed  in 
your  hands,  the  powers  and  privileges  of  Governor  of  the 
province  be  lodged  and  vested  in  you.  And  for  the  instant 
and  full  performance  of  these  our  commands  we  rely  upon 
your  well-approved  loyalty.  Charles  R. 
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Sir  John  Berry.  As  my  first  official  act,  in  the  King's 
name,  I  declare  the  prisoner  pardoned.  [Greatest  excite- 
ment and  cheers.] 

Gov.  Berkeley.  [Staggering  out.]  It  cannot  be !  Ah, 
put  not  thy  trust  in  princes ! 

Fairfax.  [Drawing  Penelope  close  to  him.]  Ah, 
Penelope,  that  song  of  thine  was  a  true  prophecy.  Love 
has  found  out  the  way ! 


FINIS 


THE  BELLS 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 


Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells — 
Silver  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells! 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night! 
While  the  stars,  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  crystalline  delight; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells  bells— 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

n 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells. 
Golden  bells! 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells ! 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight! 
From  the  molten  golden-notes, 

And  all  in  tune, 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
96 
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To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon ! 
Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells, 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells! 
How  it  swells ! 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  future!  how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 

Of  the  bells  bells,  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells  bells — 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells ! 

m 

Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells — 
Brazen  bells ! 
"What  a  tale  of  terror  now  their  turbuleney  tells! 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright! 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak. 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek. 
Out  of  tune. 
In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire. 
In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  frantic  fire 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 
With  a  desperate  desire, 
And  a  resolute  endeavor 
Now — ^now  to  sit  or  never, 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 
Oh,  the  bells,  bells,  bells ! 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  Despair! 
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How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar! 
"What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air! 
Yet  the  ear  it  fully  knows, 
By  the  twanging, 
And  the  clanging. 
How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows; 
Yet  the  ear  distinctly  tells, 
In  the  jangling, 
And  the  wrangling. 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells, 
By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger  of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells — 
In  the  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells! 

IV 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells — 
Iron  bells! 
What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody  compels ! 
In  the  silence  of  the  night. 
How  we  shiver  with  affright 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone! 
For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 
Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people — ah,  the  people — 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple, 
All  alone, 
And  who  tolling,  tolling,  tolling, 
In  that  muffled  monotone, 
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Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone — 
They  are  neither  man  nor  woman — 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  human — 
They  are  Ghouls: 
And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls; 
And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls, 
Kolls 
A  paean  from  the  bells! 
And  his  merry  bosom  swells 

"With  the  paean  of  the  bells ! 
And  he  dances,  and  he  yells ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  peean  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells: 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Eunic  rhyme. 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells ;    • 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells. 
In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  tolling  of  the  bells. 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells  bells— 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 

1849. 


SCENES  FEOM  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S 
^^THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE'' 

PROLOGUE 
[Recited  ly  Class.] 

Harp  of  the  North !  that  moldering  long  hast  hung 

On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  Saint  Fillan's  spring, 
And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung, 

Till  envious  ivy  did  around  thee  cling, 
Muffling  with  verdant  ringlet  every  string, — 

0  Minstrel  Harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleep? 
Mid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring. 

Still  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  their  silence  keep. 
Nor  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep  ? 

0,  wake  once  more!  how  rude  soe'er  the  hand 

That  ventures  o'er  thy  magic  maze  to  stray; 
0,  wake  once  more !  though  scarce  my  skill  command 
Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay: 
Though  harsh  and  faint,  and  soon  to  die  away, 

And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain. 
Yet  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway, 

The  wizard  note  has  not  been  touched  in  vain. 
Then  silent  be  no  more!     Enchantress,  wake  again! 

FIRST  SCENE 

James  Fitz-James.     [Loohing  down.] 

I  little  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I  slacked  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed ! 
100 
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Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day, 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray ! 
[Steps  forward  and  looks  around.] 

What  a  scene  were  here, 
For  princely  pomp  or  churchman's  pride! 
On  this  bold  brow,  a  lordly  tower; 
In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower; 
On  yonder  meadow  far  away 
The  turrets  of  a  cloister  gray; 
How  blithely  might  the  bugle-horn 
Chide  on  the  lake  the  lingering  morn ! 

Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here! 

But  now — beshrew  yon  nimble  deer! — 

Like  that  same  hermit's,  thin  and  spare, 

The  copse  must  give  my  evening  fare ; 

Some  mossy  bank  my  couch  must  be. 

Some  rustling  oak  my  canopy. 

Yet  pass  we  that ;  the  war  and  chase 

Give  little  choice  of  resting-place; — 

A  summer  night  in  greenwood  spent 

Were  but  to-morrow's  merriment: 

But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound, 

Such  as  are  better  missed  than  found ; 

To  meet  with  Highland  plunderers  here 

Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer. — 

I  am  alone; — my  bugle  strain      [Blows  bugle.] 

May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train ; 

Or,  fall  the  worst  that  may  betide, 

Ere  now  this  falchion  has  been  tried. 
[As  the  bugle  is  blown,  Ellen  comes  slowly  up  the  aisle 

{the  lake).] 
Ellen.    Father!     [Waits  a  second.] 
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Malcolm,  was  tliine  the  blast  ?     [Much  more  softly.] 

James  Fitz-James.    A  stranger  I. 

Ellen.     [Starts  hack  half  friglitened.] 
Our  Highland  halls  are  open  still 
To  wildered  wanderers  of  the  hill. 
Nor  think  you  unexpected  come 
To  yon  lone  isle,  our  desert  home ; 
Before  the  heath  had  lost  the  dew, 
This  morn,  a  couch  was  pulled  for  you ; 
On  yonder  mountain's  purple  head 
Have  ptarmigan  and  heath-cock  bled, 
And  our  broad  nets  have  swept  the  mere, 
To  furnish  forth  your  evening  cheer. 

James  Fitz-James. 

Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid, 
Your  courtesy  has  erred. 
No  right  have  I  to  claim,  misplaced, 
The  welcome  of  expected  guest. 
A  wanderer,  here  by  fortune  tost. 
My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost, 
I  ne  'er  before,  believe  me,  fair, 
Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air, 
Till  on  this  lake 's  romantic  strand 
I  found  a  fay  in  fairy  land ! 

Ellen.     [Advancing  nearer.] 
I  well  believe, 

I  well  believe,  that  ne'er  before 
Your  foot  has  trod  Loch  Katrine's  shore ; 
But  yet,  as  far  as  yesternight 
Old  Allan-bane  foretold  your  plight, — 
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A  gray-haired  sire,  whose  eye  intent 
Was  on  the  visioned  future  bent. 
He  saw  your  steed,  a  dappled  gray, 
Lie  dead  beneath  the  birchen  way; 
Painted  exact  your  form  and  mien, 
Your  hunting-suit  of  Lincoln  green, 
That  tasseled  horn  so  gaily  gilt, 
That  falchion's  crooked  blade  and  hilt, 
That  cap  with  heron  plumage  trim, 
And  yon  two  hounds  so  dark  and  grim. 
He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be 
To  grace  a  guest  of  fair  degree ; 
But  light  I  held  his  prophecy. 
And  deemed  it  was  my  father 's  horn 
[Whose  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  borne. 

James  FiTz-James.     [Smiling.] 
Since  to  your  home 
A  destined  errant-knight  I  come, 
Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 
Doomed,  doubtless,  for  achievement  bold, 
I  '11  lightly  front  each  high  emprise 
For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright  eyes. 
Permit  me  first  the  task  to  guide 
Your  fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide. 

[They  walk  slowly  down  the  aisle.    Middle  part  of  room, 
her  home.] 

Ellen. 

On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call, 
And  enter  the  enchanted  hall ! 
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James  Fitz-James. 

'My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  miist  be, 

My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee ! 
[As  they  enter  the  sivord  falls  with  a  loud  clanff.    James 
Fitz-James  picks  it  up,  looks  at  it  and  speaks.] 

I  never  knew  but  one, 

"Wliose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to  wield 

A  blade  like  this  in  battlefield. 

Ellen-.     [Taking  sivord.] 

You  see  the  guardian  champion's  sword. 

[L.VDY  Makgaeet  enters.] 

Ellen.     [Turning  to  her.] 

A  lonely  wanderer  on  our  isle. 

James  Fitz-James.     [Bowing.]' 

I  am  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun,  James  Fitz-James ; 

Lord  of  a  barren  heritage, 

OTiieh  my  brave  sires,  from  age  to  age. 

By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toil ; 

My  sire  had  fallen  in  such  turmoil. 

And  I,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 

Oft  for  my  right  with  blade  in  hand. 

This  morning  with  Lord  Moray's  train 

I  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  vain, 

Outstripped  my  comrades,  missed  the  deer, 

Lost  my  good  steed,  and  wandered  here. 

[Lady  JMargaret  graciously  leads  them  out.] 
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SECOND  SCENE 

[James  Fitz-James,  half-recUiiinc;,  asleep.    Ellen 
stands  at  one  side.] 

Ellen.  [Sung  to  the  music  of  GottschaWs  *'Last 
Hope.'*  The  music  suitable  /or  the  song  was  found  and 
taught  ty  Miss  Joseph,  a  teacher  in  P.  S.  15,  Manhattan. 
The  music  in  Harmonic  Fourth  Reader,  page  92,  maij  he 
used.] 

SONG 

Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking ; 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more, 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle 's  enchanted  hall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 
Fairy  strains  of  music  fall. 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o  'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more ; 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 


THIRD  SCENE 

[Old  Allan-bane  sitting  on  a  rock — soap^hox  covered  witE 
hrown  paper;  and  Ellen  sitting  near.  They  are  lookr 
ing  down  the  lake.] 

Class. 

And  while  yon  little  bark  glides  down  the  bay, 
[Wafting  the  stranger  on  his  way  again. 
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Morn's  genial  influence  roused  a  minstrel  gray, 

And  sweetly  o  'er  the  lake  was  heard  thy  strain, 
Mixed  with  the  sounding  harp,  O  white-haired 
Allan-bane ! 

Allan-bane.     [Singing,  toucliing  harp  once  in  a  while. 
Music— "Mar jlandy  My  Maryland."] 

But  if  beneath  yon  southern  sky 

A  plaided  stranger  roam, 
"Whose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh, 
And  sunken  cheek  and  heavy  eye. 

Pine  for  his  Highland  home; 
Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer's  woej 
Remember  then  thy  hap  erewhile, 
A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

Or  if  on  life's  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail; 
If  faithful,  wise,  and  brave  in  vain, 
"\Yoe,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

Beneath  the  fickle  gale; 
Waste  not  a  sigh  on  fortune  changed. 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estranged. 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall  smile, 
To  greet  thee  in  the  lonely  isle. 

Ellen.     [Sitting  pensively.] 
Wake,  Allan-bane, 
[To  the  old  minstrel  hy  her  side — ]' 
Arouse  thee  from  thy  moody  dream! 
I  '11  give  thy  harp  heroic  theme. 
And  warm  thee  with  a  noble  name; 
Pour  forth  the  glory  of  the  Graeme ! 
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Allan-bane. 

Vainly  thou  bidst,  0  noble  maid, 

[Clasping  Ids  withered  hands] 

Vainly  thou  bidst  me  wake  the  strain, 

Though  all  unwont  to  bid  in  vain. 

Alas !  than  mine  a  mightier  hand 

Has  tuned  my  harp,  my  strings  has  spanned ! 

I  touch  the  chords  of  joy,  but  low 

And  mournful  answer  notes  of  woe ; 

And  the  proud  march  which  victors  tread 

Sinks  in  the  wailing  for  the  dead. 

O,  well  for  me,  if  mine  alone 

That  dirge's  deep  prophetic  tone! 

If,  as  my  tuneful  fathers  said, 

This  harp,  which  erst  Saint  Modan  swayed, 

Can  thus  its  master's  fate  foretell, 

Then  welcome  be  the  minstrel 's  knell ! 

O !  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  woe 

My  master's  house  must  undergo, 

Or  aught  but  weal  to  Ellen  fair 

Brood  in  these  accents  of  despair. 

No  future  bard,  sad  Harp !  shall  fling 

Triumph  or  rapture  from  thy  string; 

One  short,  one  final  strain  shall  flow, 

Fraught  with  unutterable  woe. 

Then  shivered  shall  thy  fragments  lie, 

Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die ! 
Ellen. 

Assuage, 

Mine  honored  friend,  the  fears  of  age; 

For  me  [she  stooped,  and,  looking  round, 

PlucJced  a  blue  harebell  from  the  ground]^ 

For  me,  whose  memory  scarce  conveys 
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An  image  of  more  splendid  days, 

This  little  flower  that  loves  the  lea 

May  well  my  simple  emblem  be; 

It  drinks  heaven's  dew  as  blitlie  as  rose 

That  in  the  King's  own  garden  grows; 

And  when  I  place  it  in  my  hair, 

Allan,  a  bard  is  bound  to  swear 

He  ne'er  saw  coronet  so  fair. 

[Then  playfully  the  cliaplet  wild 

She  wreathed  in  her  dark  locks,  and  smiled], 

Allan-bane. 

Loveliest  and  best!  tliou  little  know'st 
The  rank,  the  honors,  thou  hast  lost! 
O,  might  I  live  to  see  thee  grace. 
In  Scotland's  court,  thy  birthright  place. 
To  see  my  favorite's  step  advance 
The  lightest  in  the  courtly  dance, 
The  cause  of  every  gallant's  sigh. 
And  leading  star  of  every  eye, 
And  theme  of  every  minstrel's  art, 
The  Lady  of  the  Bleeding  Heart! 

Ellen. 

Fair  dreams  are  these, 
[Light  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sighed]', 
Yet  is  this  mossy  rock  to  me 
Worth  splendid  cliair  and  canopy; 
Nor  would  my  footstep  spring  more  gay 
In  courtly  dance  than  blithe  strathspey, 
Nor  half  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrel's  lay  as  thine. 
And  tlien  for  suitors  proud  and  high. 
To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye, — 
Thou,  flattering  bard!  thyself  wilt  say, 
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That  grim  Sir  Roderick  owns  its  sway. 
The  Saxon  scourge,  Clan- Alpine's  pride, 
The  terror  of  Loch  Lomond's  side, 
Would,  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay 
A  Lennox  foray — for  a  day. 
Allan-bane. 

Ill  hast  thou  chosen  theme  for  jest ! 

For  who,  through  all  this  western  wild. 

Named  Black  Sir  Roderick  e'er,  and  smiled? 

In  Holy-Rood  a  knight  he  slew ; 

I  saw,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew. 

Courtiers  give  place  before  the  stride 

Of  the  undaunted  homicide; 

And  since,  though  outlawed,  hath  his  hand 

Full  sternly  kept  his  mountain  land. 

Who  else  dared  give — ^ah ;  woe  the  day, 

That  I  such  hated  truth  should  say ! — 

The  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer, 

Disowned  by  every  noble  peer, 

Even  the  rude  refuge  we  have  here? 

Yet,  0  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain ! 

Thy  hand  is  on  a  lion's  mane. 
Ellen. 

Minstrel  [and  liigTi 

Her  father's  soul  glanced  from  her  eye], 

My  debts  to  Roderick's  house  I  know: 

All  that  a  mother  could  bestow 

To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owe. 

Since  first  an  orphan  in  the  wild 

She  sorrowed  o'er  her  sister's  child; 

To  her  brave  chieftain  son,  from  ire 

Of  Scotland's  King  who  shrouds  my  sire, 

A  deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed; 
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And  could  I  pay  it  with  my  blood, 
Allan!     Sir  Roderick  should  command 
My  blood,  my  life, — but  not  my  hand. 
Rather  will  Ellen  Douglas  dwell 
A  votaress  in  Maronnan's  cell; 
Rather  through  realms  beyond  the  sea, 
Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity, 
Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word, 
And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard, 
An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove, 
Than  wed  the  man  she  cannot  love. 

[Soft  music. 


FOURTH  SCENE 

Class. 

Far  up  the  lengthened  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide. 

[Class  sings.    Music — Lohengrin's  Wedding  March.]] 

BOAT  SONG 

Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances ! 
Honored  and  blest  be  the  ever-green  Pine ! 
Long  may  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that  glances, 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line ! 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew. 
Gaily  to  bourgeon  and  broadly  to  grow, 
"While  every  Highland  glen 
Sends  our  shout  back  again, 
*'Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho!  ieroe!" 

Lady  Margaret.     [Coming  up  to  Ellen.] 
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Come,  loiterer,  come!  a  Douglas  thou. 
And  shun  to  wreathe  a  victor's  brow? 

Ellen.     [Very  reluctant,  starts,  then  stops  suddenly 
as  she  hears  her  father's  bugle.] 

List,  Allan-bane!     From  mainland  cast 

I  hear  my  father's  signal  blast. 

Be  ours,  the  skiff  to  guide, 

And  waft  him  from  the  mountain-side. 

Douglas.    Ellen ! 

Ellen.    Father.     [Embrace.] 

Douglas.     [Turning  and  placing  hand  on  Malcolm's 
shoulder.] 

Canst  thou,  young  friend,  no  meaning  spy 

In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eye? 

I  '11  tell  thee : — he  recalls  the  day 

When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lay 

0  'er  the  arched  gate  of  Bothwell  proud. 

While  many  a  minstrel  answered  loud, 

When  Percy's  Norman  pennon,  won 

In  bloody  field,  before  me  shone. 

And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  a  name 

As  mighty  as  yon  Chief  may  claim, 

Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  me  came. 

Yet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 

Was  I  of  all  that  marshaled  crowd, 

Though  the  waned  crescent  owned  my  might, 

And  in  my  train  trooped  lord  and  knight. 

Though  Blantyre  hymned  her  holiest  lays, 

And  Bothwell 's  bards  flung  back  my  praise. 

As  when  this  old  man's  silent  tear. 

And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, 

A  welcome  give  more  kind  and  true 
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Than  aught  my  better  fortunes  knew. 
Forgive,  my  friend,  a  father's  boast, — 
0,  it  out-beggars  all  I  lost! 

Ellen. 

0  my  sire! 

Why  urge  thy  chase  so  far  away? 

And  why  so  late  returned?    And  why — 

Douglas. 

My  child,  the  chase  I  follow  far, 
'T  is  mimicry  of  noble  war ; 
And  with  that  gallant  pastime  reft 
Were  all  of  Douglas  I  have  left. 

1  met  young  Malcolm  as  I  strayed 
Far  eastward,  in  Glenfinlas'  shade; 
Nor  strayed  I  safe,  for  all  around 
Hunters  and  horsemen  scoured  the  ground. 
This  youth,  though  still  a  royal  ward. 
Risked  life  and  land  to  be  my  guard. 
And  through  the  passes  of  the  wood 
Guided  my  steps,  not  unpursued; 

And  Roderick  shall  his  welcome  make, 
Despite  old  spleen,  for  Douglas'  sake. 
Then  must  he  seek  Strath-Endrick  glen, 
Nor  peril  aught  for  me  again. 

FIFTH  SCENE 

[All  in  Roderick's  home.] 

Roderick  Dhu.     [Standing  and  looking  around.] 
Short  be  my  speech; — nor  time  affords, 
Nor  my  plain  temper,  glozing  words. 
Kinsman  and  father, — if  such  name 
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Douglas  vouchsafe  to  Roderick's  claim; 

Mine  honored  mother; — Ellen, — why, 

My  cousin,  turn  away  thine  eye? — 

And  Graeme,  in  whom  I  hope  to  know 

Full  soon  a  noble  friend  or  foe, 

"When  age  shall  give  thee  thy  command, 

And  leading  in  thy  native  land, — 

List  all! — The  King's  vindictive  pride 

Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  Border-side, 

So  faithless  and  so  ruthless  known, 

Now  hither  comes;  his  end  the  same, 

The  same  pretext  of  sylvan  game. 

What  grace  for  Highland  Chiefs,  judge  ye 

By  fate  of  Border  chivalry. 

Yet  more;  amid  Glenfinlas'  green, 

Douglas,  thy  stately  form  was  seen. 

This  by  espial  sure  I  know : 

Your  counsel  in  the  streight  I  show. 

Douglas. 

Brave  Roderick,  though  the  tempest  roar. 

It  may  but  thunder  and  pass  o'er; 

Nor  will  I  here  remain  an  hour, 

To  draw  the  lightning  on  thy  bower; 

Ellen  and  I  will  seek  apart 

The  refuge  of  some  forest  cell, 

There,  like  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell, 

Till  on  the  mountain  and  the  moor 

The  stern  pursuit  be  passed  and  o'er. 
Roderick  Dhu. 

No,  by  mine  honor. 

So  help  me  Heaven,  and  my  good  blade ! 

No,  never!    Blasted  be  yon  Pine, 

My  father's  ancient  crest  and  mine, 
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If  from  its  shade  in  danger  part 

The  lineage  of  the  Bleeding  Heart ! 

Hear  my  blunt  speech :  grant  me  this  maid 

To  wife,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid; 

To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhu, 

Will  friends  and  allies  flock  enow; 

Like  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  grief, 

"Will  bind  to  us  each  Western  Chief. 

When  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell, 

The  Links  of  Forth  shall  hear  the  knell, 

The  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling's  porch; 

And  when  I  light  the  nuptial  torch, 

A  thousand  villages  in  flames 

Shall  scare  the  slumbers  of  King  James  !^ 

Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away. 

And,  mother,  cease  these  signs,  I  pray; 

I  meant  not  all  my  heat  might  say. — 

Small  need  of  inroad  or  of  fight. 

When  the  sage  Douglas  may  unite 

Each  mountain  clan  in  friendly  band, 

To  guard  the  passes  of  their  land, 

Till  the  foiled  King  from  pathless  glen 

Shall  bootless  turn  him  home  again. 

Douglas. 

Roderick,  enough !  enough ! 

My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride; 

Not  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear, 

Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 

It  may  not  be, — forgive  her,  Chief, 

Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  relief. 

Against  his  sovereign,  Douglas  ne'er 

Will  level  a  rebellious  spear. 

'T  was  I  that  taught  his  youthful  hand 
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To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand ; 
I  see  him  yet,  the  princely  boy ! 
Not  Ellen  more  my  pride  and  joy; 
I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs 
By  hasty  wrath  and  slanderous  tongues. 
O,  seek  the  grace  you  well  may  find, 
Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined ! 
[Ellen  goes  out,    ]\iALC0LM  starts  to  follow  her.] 

EoDERicK  Dhu. 

Back,  beardless  boy! 

Back,  minion !  holdst  thou  thus  at  naught 

The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught? 

This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid, 

Thank  thou  for  punishment  delayed. 

Douglas. 

Chieftains,  forego ! 

I  hold  the  first  who  strikes  my  foe. — 
Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar! 
What!  is  the  Douglas  fallen  so  far. 
His  daughter's  hand  is  deemed  the  spoil 
Of  such  dishonorable  broil? 

Roderick  Dhu.     [Speaking  to  ]\Ialcolm.] 
Eest  safe  till  morning ;  pity  't  were 
Such  cheek  should  feel  the  midnight  air ! 
Malise,  what  ho !     [His  henchmen  came.]; 
Give  our  safe-conduct  to  the  Graeme. 

Malcolm  Gr^me. 

Fear  nothing  for  thy  favorite  hold ; 

The  spot  an  angel  deigned  to  grace 

Is  blessed,  though  robbers  haunt  the  place. 

Chieftain!  we  too  shall  find  an  hour. 

[Passes  out  with  Malise.] 
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Tell  Roderick  Dhu  I  owed  him  naught, 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat, 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain-side. 


SIXTH  SCENE 
In  Goblin  Cave. 

Class. 

Where  is  the  Douglas? — ^he  is  gone; 
And  Ellen  sits  on  the  gray  stone 
Fast  by  the  cave,  and  makes  her  moan. 

Allan-bane. 

He  will  return — dear  lady,  trust! — 
With  joy  return; — ^he  v/ill — ^he  must. 

Ellen. 

Alas!  he  goes  to  Scotland's  throne, 
Buys  his  friends '  safety  with  his  own ; 
He  goes  to  do — what  I  had  done, 
Had  Douglas'  daughter  been  his  son! 

Class. 

Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  stayed, 
A  stranger  climbed  the  steepy  glade ; 
His  martial  step,  his  stately  mien. 
His  hunting-suit  of  Lincoln  green. 
His  eagle  glance,  remembrance  claims — 
'Tis  Snowdoun's  Knight,    'tis  James  Fitz- 
James. 

Ellen. 

0  stranger!  in  such  hour  of  fear 
What  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  here? 
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James  Fitz-James. 

An  evil  hap,  liow  can  it  be 
That  bids  me  look  again  on  thee? 
By  promise  bound,  my  former  guide 
Met  me  betimes  this  morning-tide. 
And  marshaled  over  bank  and  bourne 
The  happy  path  of  my  return. 

Ellen. 

The  happy  path ! — what ! — said  he  naught 
Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought, 
Of  guarded  pass? 

James  Fitz-James. 
No,  by  my  faith ! 
Nor  saw  I  aught  could  augur  scathe. 

Ellen. 

0  haste  thee,  Allan,  to  the  kern : 
Yonder  his  tartans  I  discern; 
Learn  thou  his  purpose,  and  conjure 
That  he  will  guide  the  stranger  sure ! — ■ 
What  prompted  thee,  unhappy  man  ? 
The  meanest  serf  in  Roderick's  clan 
Had  not  been  bribed,  by  love  or  fear, 
Unknown  to  him  to  guide  thee  here. 

James  Fitz-James. 

Sween  Ellen,  dear  my  life  must  be, 

Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee; 

Yet  life  I  hold  but  idle  breath 

When  love  or  honor  's  weighed  with  death. 

Then  let  me  profit  by  my  chance. 

And  speak  my  purpose  bold  at  once. 

1  come  to  bear  thee  from  a  wild 
Where  ne'er  before  such  blossom  smiled, 
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By  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  far 
From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 
Near  Bochastle  my  horses  wait ; 
They  bear  us  soon  to  Stirling  gate. 
I  '11  place  thee  in  a  lovely  bower, 
I  '11  guard  thee  like  a  tender  flower — 

Ellen. 

O  hush,  Sir  Knight!  'twere  female  art, 

To  say  I  do  not  read  thy  heart; 

Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 

Was  idly  soothed  my  praise  to  hear. 

That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back, 

In  deathful  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track; 

And  how,  0  how,  can  I  atone 

The  wreck  my  vanity  brought  on! — 

One  way  remains — I  '11  tell  him  all — 

Yes !  struggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall ! 

Thou,  whose  light  folly  bears  the  blame, 

Buy  thine  own  pardon  with  thy  shame! 

But  first — my  father  is  a  man 

Outlawed  and  exiled  under  ban ; 

The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head, 

With  me  't  were  infamy  to  wed. 

Still  wouldst  thou  speak  ? — ^then  hear  the  truth ! 

Fitz-James,  there  is  a  noble  youth — 

If  yet  he  is ! — exposed  for  me 

And  mine  to  dread  extremity — 

Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 

Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart! 

James  Fitz-James. 

Hear,  lady,  yet  a  parting  word! — 

It  chanced  in  fight  that  my  poor  sword 
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Preserved  the  life  of  Scotland's  lord. 

This  ring  the  grateful  Monarch  gave, 

And  bade,  when  I  had  boon  to  crave, 

To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 

The  recompense  that  I  vrould  name. 

Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord. 

But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword, 

Whose  castle  is  his  helm  and  shield. 

His  lordship  the  embattled  field. 

What  from  a  prince  can  I  demand. 

Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land? 

Ellen,  thy  hand — the  ring  is  thine; 

Each  guard  and  usher  knows  the  sign. 

Seek  thou  the  King  without  delay; 

This  signet  shall  secure  thy  way: 

And  claim  thy  suit,  whate  'er  it  be. 

As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me. 

[He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on, 

Paused — kissed  her  hand — and  then  was  gone.] 


SEVENTH  SCENE 

Mad  Blanche  Scene 

James  Fitz-James. 

Murdoch !  was  that  a  signal  cry  ? — 

Red  Murdoch.     [The  guide.] 
I  shout  to  scare 
Yon  raven  from  his  dainty  fare. 

James  Fitz-James.     [Looks  at  his  dead  horse.] 
[He  looked — he  knew  the  raven's  prey. 
His  own  brave  steed]  :  Ah !  gallant  gray ! 
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For  thee — ^for  me,  perchance — 'twere  well 
We  ne'er  had  seen  the  Trosachs'  dell. — 
Murdoch,  move  first — but  silently; 
Whistle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die! 

Mad  Blanche.     [Standing  on  a  hox;  hair  floiving,  etc.; 
sings.    Music  of  ''The  Tyrolese  and  His  Child."] 

SONG 

They  bid  me  sleep,  they  bid  me  pray, 

They  say  my  brain  is  warped  and  wrung, — 

I  cannot  sleep  on  Highland  brae, 
I  cannot  pray  in  Highland  tongue. 

But  were  I  now  where  Allan  glides, 

Or  heard  my  native  Devan's  tides. 

So  sweetly  would  I  rest,  and  pray 

That  Heaven  would  close  my  wint'ry  day! 

'T  was  thus  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid. 
They  made  me  to  the  church  repair; 

It  was  my  bridal  morn,  they  said. 
And  my  true  love  would  meet  me  there. 

But  woe  betide  the  cruel  guile 

That  drowned  in  blood  the  morning  smile! 

And  woe  betide  the  fairy  dream! 

I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream. 

James  Fitz-James. 

Who  is  this  maid?  what  means  her  lay? 
She  hovers  o'er  the  hollow  way. 
And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  gray, 
As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing. 
By  twilight,  o'er  a  haunted  spring. 

Red  Murdoch.     [Raises  his  how  and  arrow.] 
'Tis  Blanche  of  Devan, 
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A  crazed  and  captive  Lowland  maid, 
Ta'en  on  the  morn  she  was  a  bride, 
When  Roderick  forayed  Devan-side. 
The  gay  bridegroom  resistance  made, 
And  felt  our  Chief's  unconquered  blade. 

I  marvel  she  is  now  at  large, 
But  oft  she  'scapes  from  Maudlin's  charge. — 
Hence,  brain-sick  fool! 

James  Fitz-James. 

Now,  if  thou  strik'st  her  but  one  blow, 
I  '11  pitch  thee  from  the  cliff  as  far 
As  ever  peasant  pitched  a  bar ! 

Mad  Blanche. 

Thanks,  champion,  thanks! 

[And  pressed  her  to  Fitz-James 's  side,] 

See  the  gray  pennons  I  prepare,  [holds  up  feathers.] 

To  seek  my  true  love  through  the  air ! 

I  will  not  lend  that  savage  groom, 

To  break  his  fall,  one  downy  plume ! 

No! — deep  amid  disjointed  stones. 

The  wolves  shall  batten  on  his  bones, 

And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid, 

By  bush  and  brier  in  mid-air  stayed, 

Wave  forth  a  banner  fair  and  free, 

Meet  signal  for  their  revelry. 

James  Fitz-James. 

Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still! 

Mad  Blanche. 

0 !  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  I  will. 
Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been, 
But  still  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green ; 
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And,  though  mine  ear  is  all  unstrung, 
Still,  still  it  loves  the  Lowland  tongue. 

[Chants.] 
For  0  my  sweet  William  was  forester  true. 

He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away! 
His  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  hue. 

And  so  blithely  he  trilled  the  Lowland  lay ! 

It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell  .  .  . 
But  thou  art  wise  and  guessest  well. 

The  toils  are  pitched,  and  the  stakes  are  set, — 

Ever  sing  merrily,  merrily; 
The  bows  they  bend,  and  the  knives  they  whet, 

Hunters  live  so  cheerily. 

It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten. 

Bearing  its  branches  sturdily; 
He  came  stately  down  the  glen, — 

Ever  sing  hardily,  hardily. 

It  was  there  he  met  with  a  wounded  doe, 

She  was  bleeding  deathfully; 
She  warned  him  of  the  toils  below, 

0,  so  faithfully,  faithfully ! 

He  had  an  eye,  and  he  could  heed, — 

Ever  sing  warily,  warily; 
He  had  a  foot,  and  he  could  speed, — 

Hunters  watch  so  narrowly. 

James  Fitz- James.     [To  Red  Murdock.] 
Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die ! 

[Red  Mukdock  raises  how  and  arrow,  aims  at  James 
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Fitz-James   and  hits  Blanche.    James   Fitz-James 
follo'ws  and  kills  him.    Then  returns  to  Mad  Blanche.] 

Mad  Blanche. 

Stranger,  it  is  in  v^in. 

This  hour  of  death  has  given  me  more 

Of  reason's  power  than  years  before; 

For,  as  these  ebb-ing  veins  decay. 

My  frenzied  visions  fade  away. 

A  helpless  injured  wretch  I  die. 

And  something  tells  me  in  thine  eye 

That  thou  wert  mine  avenger  born. 

Seest  thou  this  tress  ? — 0,  still  I  've  worn 

This  little  tress  of  yellow  hair, 

Through  danger,  frenzy,  and  despair ! 

It  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  thine, 

But  blood  and  tears  have  dimmed  its  shine. 

I  will  not  tell  thee  when  't  was  shred, 

Nor  from  what  guiltless  victim's  head, — 

My  brain  would  turn ! — but  it  shall  wave 

Like  plumage  on  thy  helmet  brave, 

Till  sun  and  wind  shall  bleach  the  stain, 

And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  again. 

I  waver  still. — 0  God !  more  bright 

Let  reason  beam  her  parting  light! — 

O,  by  thy  knighthood's  honored  sign, 

And  for  thy  life  preserved  by  mine, 

When  thou  shalt  see  a  darksome  man, 

"Who  boasts  him  Chief  of  Alpine's  Clan, 

"With  tartans  broad  and  shadowy  plume. 

And  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom. 

Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapons  strong, 

And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Devan's  wi'ong! — 
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They  watch  for  thee  by  pass  and  fell  .  .  . 
Avoid  the  path  ...  0  God!  .  .  .  farewell. 

[Z>ies.]: 
James  Fitz-James. 

God,  in  my  need,  be  my  relief. 
As  I  wreak  this  on  yonder  Chief ! 


EIGHTH  SCENE 

The  Meeting 

Roderick  Dhu. 

Thy  name  and  purpose !     Saxon,  stand ! 

James  Fitz-James. 
A  stranger. 

Roderick  Dhu. 

What  dost  thou  require? 
James  Fitz-James. 

Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire. 

My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lost. 

The  gale  has  chilled  my  limbs  with  frost. 

Roderick  Dhu. 

Art  thou  a  friend  to  Roderick  ? 
James  Fitz-James. 

No. 
Roderick  Dhu. 

Thou  dar'st  not  call  thyself  a  foe? 

James  Fitz-James. 

I  dare !  to  him  and  all  the  band 

He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand. 

Come  Roderick  Dhu, 

And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two, 
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And  let  me  but  till  morning  rest, 
I  write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest. 

KODERICK  DhU. 

If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright, 

Thou  bear'st  the  belt  and  spur  of  Knight. 

James  Fitz-James. 

Then  by  these  tokens  mayst  thou  know 
Each  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe. 

Roderick  Dhu. 

Enough,  enough ;  sit  down  and  share 

A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare. 

Stranger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dhu 

A  clansman  bom,  a  kinsman  true; 

Each  word  against  his  honor  spoke 

Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke ; 

Yet  more, — ^upon  thy  fate,  't  is  said, 

A  mighty  augury  is  laid. 

It  rests  with  me  to  wind  my  horn, — 

Thou  art  with  numbers  overborne ; 

It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand, 

"Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand : 

But,  not  for  clan,  nor  kindred's  cause, 

Will  I  depart  from  honor's  laws; 

To  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame, 

And  stranger  is  a  holy  name ; 

Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  fire. 

In  vain  he  never  must  require. 

Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day ; 

Myself  will  guide  thee  on  the  way, 

O  'er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch  and  ward, 

Till  past  Clan- Alpine's  outmost  guard, 
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As  far  as  Coilantogle 's  ford; 

From  thence  thy  warrant  is  thy  sword. 

James  Fitz-James. 

I  take  thy  courtesy,  by  heaven, 
As  freely  as  't  is  nobly  given ! 

Roderick  Dhu. 

Well,  rest  thee;  for  the  bittern's  cry- 
Sings  us  the  lake 's  wild  lullaby. 


NINTH  SCENE 

They  Declare  Themselves 

Roderick  Dhu. 

By  what  strange  cause 

Did  you  seek  these  wilds,  traversed  by  few, 

Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu  ? 

James  Fitz-James. 

Brave  Gael,  my  pass,  in  danger  tried. 
Hangs  in  my  belt  and  by  my  side; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell, 
I  dreamt  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 
When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  came, 
Bewildered  in  pursuit  of  game, 
All  seemed  as  peaceful  and  as  still 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill; 
Thy  dangerous  Chief  was  then  afar, 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain-guide, 
Though  deep  perchance  the  villain  lied. 

Roderick  Dhu. 

Yet  why  a  second  venture  try? 
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James  Fitz-James. 

A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why ! — 

Roderick  Dhu. 

Thy  secret  kept,  I  urge  thee  not ; — 
Yet,  ere  again  ye  sought  this  spot, 
Say,  heard  ye  naught  of  Lowland  war, 
Against  Clan- Alpine,  raised  by  Mar  ? 

James  Fitz-James. 

No,  by  my  word ; — of  bands  prepared 
To  guard  King  James's  sports  I  heard; 
Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer. 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung, 
Which  else  in  Doune  had  peaceful  hung. 
Warrior,  but  yester-morn  I  knew 
Naught  of  thy  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Save  as  an  outlawed  desperate  man. 
The  chief  of  a  rebellious  clan, 
Who,  in  the  Regent's  court  and  sight, 
With  ruffian  dagger  stabbed  a  knight; 
Yet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart. 

Roderick  Dhu. 

Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  marked  thee  send  delighted  eye 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay, 
Extended  in  succession  gay. 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green, 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between : — 
Seek  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhu? 

James  Fitz-James. 
And,  if  I  sought, 
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Think 'st  thou  none  could  be  brought? 
What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid  ? 
My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade? 
I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow, 
As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 
For  love-lorn  swain  in  lady 's  bower 
Ne'er  panted  for  the  appointed  hour, 
As  I,  until  before  me  stand 
This  rebel  Chieftain  and  his  band ! 

Roderick  Dhu. 

Have  then  thy  wish !     [Blows  whistle.] 
[Interlude  recited  in  rear  of  assembly  room  hy  a  good 
speaker.] 

He  whistled  shrill, 

And  he  was  answered  from  the  hill ; 

Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 

From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 

Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 

Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows; 

On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 

Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 

From  shingles  gray  their  lances  start. 

The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart. 

The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 

Are  bristling  into  ax  and  brand. 

And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 

To  plaided  warrior  armed  for  strife. 

That  whistle  garrisoned  the  glen. 

At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men. 

[Turn  stand  on  defense  during  recitation.] 

Roderick  Dhu.     [At  the  whistle  all  the  children  in  class, 
in  Scotch  costume,  suddenly  stand  up.] 
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How  say'st  thou  now? 

These  are  Clan-Alpine 's  warriors  true ; 

And,  Saxon — I  am  Roderick  Dhu ! 

James  Fitz-James. 

Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I. 

[At  a  motion  from  Roderick  Dhu  all  his  warriors  dis- 
appear— sit  down.] 

Roderick  Dhu. 

Fear  naught — nay,  that  I  need  not  say — 
But — doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 
Thou  art  my  guest; — I  pledged  my  word 
As  far  as  Coilantogle  ford: 
So  move  we  on; — I  only  meant 
To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant, 
Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 


TENTH  SCENE 

The  Combat  at  Coilantogle  Ford 

Roderick  Dhu. 

Bold  Saxon!  to  his  promise  just, 

Vich- Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust. 

This  murderous  Chief,  this  ruthless  man, 

This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan, 

Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and  ward, 

Far  past  Clan- Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  Chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feel. 

See,  here  all  vantageless  I  stand, 
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Arrned  like  thyself  with  single  brand ; 

For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford, 

And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword. 

James  Fitz-James.     [Hesitatingly.] 
I  ne'er  delayed, 

When  f oeman  bade  me  draw  my  blade ; 
Nay  more,  brave  Chief,  I  vowed  thy  death; 
Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  faith, 
And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved  : 
Can  naught  but  blood  our  feud  atone  ? 
Are  there  no  means? 

Roderick  Dhu. 

No,  stranger,  none ! 

And  hear, — to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal, — 
The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel ; 
For  thus  spoke  Fate  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead : 
*'Who  spills  the  foremost  f oeman 's  life, 
His  party  conquers  in  the  strife." 

James  Fitz-James. 

Then,  by  my  word. 

The  riddle  is  already  read. 

Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  cliff, — 

There  lies  Red  Murdoch,  stark  and  stiff. 

Thus  Fate  hath  solved  her  prophecy; 

Then  yield  to  Fate,  and  not  to  me. 

To  James  at  Stirling  let  us  go, 

When,  if  thou  wilt  be  still  his  foe. 

Or  if  the  King  shall  not  agree 

To  grant  thee  grace  and  favor  free, 

I  plight  mine  honor,  oath,  and  word 
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That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored, 
"With  each  advantage  shalt  thou  stand 
That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land. 

KoDERicK  Dhu. 

Soars  thy  presumption,  then,  so  high, 
Because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew. 
Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu  ? 
He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  Fate ! 
Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate; — 
My  clansman's  blood  demands  revenge. 
Not  yet  prepared? — By  heaven,  I  change 
My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valor  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet  knight, 
Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care. 
And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A  braid  of  his  fair  lady's  hair. 

James  Fitz-James. 

I  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word! 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword ; 
For  I  have  sworn  this  braid  to  stain 
In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 
Now,  truce,  farewell!  and,  ruth,  begone! — 
Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone. 
Proud  Chief!  can  courtesy  be  shown; 
Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn, 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stern, 
Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast. 
But  fear  not — doubt  not — ^which  thou  wilt — 
We  try  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt. 

[They  turestle.] 
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James  Fitz-James. 

Now  yield  thee,  or  by  Him  who  made 

The  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dyes  my  blade! 

EoDERicK  Dhu. 

Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy ! 
Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die. 
[EoDERiCK  remains  down,  James  Fitz-James  stands.] 

Class. 

Ill  fared  it  then  with  Eoderick  Dhu, 
The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 
The  fainting  Chief's  relaxing  grasp; 
Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close, 
But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arose. 


ELEVENTH  SCENE 

[Stirling  Castle.] 

Ellen  and  Allan-bane.     [Meeting  James  Fitz-James 
outside  of  castle.] 

O  welcome,  brave  Fitz-James! 
How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 
Pay  the  deep  debt — 

James  Fitz-James. 

0  say  not  so! 

To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 
Not  mine,  alas !  the  boon  to  give, 
And  bid  thy  noble  father  live ; 

1  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid. 
With  Scotland's  King  thy  suit  to  aid. 

[He  leads  her  into  the  room  where  all  stand  with  uncov- 
ered head,  except  James  Fitz-James.] 
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Class. 

He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green, 
Tke  center  of  a  glittering  ring, — 
And  Snowdoun's  Knight  is  Scotland's  King! 
[Ellen  looks  around  in  surprise  and  then  kneels.] 

James  Fitz-James. 

Yes,  fair ;  the  wandering  poor  Fitz-James, 

The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 

To  him  thy  woes,  th}^  wishes,  bring; 

He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring. 

Ask  naught  for  Douglas — yester  even, 

His  Prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven ; 

"Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous  tongue, 

I,  from  his  rebel  kinsmen,  wrong. 

What  clouds  thy  misbelieving  brow  ? 

Lord  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid; 

Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid. 

Thou  still  dost  hold 

That  little  talisman  of  gold. 

Pledge  of  my  faith,  Fitz-James 's  ring, — 

"What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  King? 

Ellen.     [Slowly.] 
Roderick  Dhu? 

James  Fitz-James. 

Forbear  thy  suit ; — the  King  of  kings 

Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings. 

I  know  his  heart,  I  know  his  hand, 

Have  shared  his  cheer,  and  proved  his  brand ; — 

My  fairest  earldom  would  I  give 

To  bid  Clan- Alpine's  Chieftain  live! 

Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crave? 

No  other  captive  friend  to  save? 
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[Ellen,  hlusJiing,  turns  to  Iter  father,  Douglas,  gives 
Jmn  the  ring  and  whispers  to  Malcolm.] 

James  Fitz-James. 

Nay,  then,  my  pledge  has  lost  its  force, 
And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  course. 
Malcolm,  come  forth! — [and,  at  the  word, 
Down  Tineeled  the  Grceme  to  Scotland's  Lord.] — 
For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  sues, 
From  thee  may  Vengeance  claim  her  dues, 
"Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile. 
Hast  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile. 
And  sought  amid  thy  faithful  clan 
A  refuge  for  an  outlawed  man, 
Dishonoring  thus  thy  loyal  name. — 
Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Graeme ! 

[Throws  chain  around  Malcolm's  neck  and  gives  the 
other  end  of  chain  to  Ellen.] 


EPILOGUE 

Class. 
Harp  of  the  North,  farewell ! 
Hark !  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire. 

Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  waked  thy  string ! 
And  now,  't  is  silent  all ! — Enchantress,  fare  thee  well ! 


THE  STOEY  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S 
*^THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE'' 

Long  ago  in  Venice  lived  a  very  rich  and  generous  man 
by  the  name  of  Antonio.  Many  ships  v^ere  needed  to  carry 
his  merchandise  to  distant  lands.  Although  Antonio  was 
very  prosperous,  his  dearest  friend,  Bassanio,  was  very 
poor. 

Now,  this  Bassanio  loved  very  deeply  a  lady,  both  beau- 
tiful and  rich,  named  Portia,  who  lived  at  a  place  near 
Venice  called  Belmont.  He  desired  to  make  her  his  wife 
but  he  confessed  to  Antonio  that  he  dared  not  approach  her 
to  tell  her  this  because  he  was  poor.  On  hearing  this, 
Antonio,  ever  ready  to  help  a  friend,  began  to  arrange 
for  Bassanio  to  use  some  of  his  gold.  Unfortunately^  at 
that  time  Antonio 's  ships  were  all  at  sea,  so  that  his  wealth 
was  on  the  waters,  and  for  that  reason  he  had  no  ready 
money.  At  length  he  determined  to  borrow  from  an  old 
Jew,  Shylock,  a  regular  money-lender.  Shylock  hated  An- 
tonio because  he  was  a  Christian  and  because  he  had  hurt 
his  trade  by  lending  money  without  interest.  At  this  re- 
quest to  lend  money  to  his  enemy,  thoughts  of  revenge 
passed  through  the  Jew's  mind.  Who  could  tell  whether 
the  ships  of  merchandise  would  ever  reach  shore  ?  And,  if 
not,  then  he  had  Antonio  in  his  power ! 

Shylock,  pretending  to  jest,  lent  the  money  on  condition 
that  Antonio  would  repay  it  in  three  months'  time,  or  else 
would  forfeit  a  pound  of  his  own  flesh.    Antonio  laugh- 
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ingly  accepting  this  strange  bargain,  received  the  gold 
which  enabled  Bassanio,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Grati- 
ano,  to  visit  Portia,  the  rich  heiress. 

When  Portia's  father  died  some  time  before  our  story 
begins,  he  gave  her  three  caskets: — one  of  gold,  one  of 
silver,  and  one  of  lead.  On  the  gold  casket  was  inscribed, 
''Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire"; 
on  the  silver  one,  "Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as 
he  deserves";  and  on  the  leaden  one,  *'Who  chooseth  me 
must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath."  Inside  of  one  of  the 
caskets  was  a  portrait  of  Portia,  and  the  suitor  who  chose 
that  casket  was  to  wed  her. 

Many  came  to  try  their  fortune  in  this  strange  lottery 
of  love,  but  it  remained  for  Bassanio  to  choose  the  leaden 
casket  and  there  find  the  portrait.  Portia  and  her  maid 
Nerissa  were  overjoyed  by  his  choice. 

In  the  midst  of  their  joy  Bassanio  receives  a  letter  from 
Antonio,  who  says  that  all  his  ships  are  lost,  and  that  Shy- 
lock  is  demanding  his  pound  of  flesh.  He  assures  Bassanio 
of  his  great  love  for  him  and  wishes  to  say  farewell  to 
him. 

Bassanio  told  Portia  the  unhappy  story  and  she  bids 
him  hasten  to  his  friend.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone  she  sent 
to  her  cousin,  a  famous  lawyer,  Dr.  Bellario,  to  borrow  his 
robes,  and  with  these  for  herself,  and  the  dress  of  a 
lawyer's  clerk  for  Nerissa,  Portia  and  her  maid  set  out  for 
Venice. 

Assembled  in  the  Court  of  Justice  were  all  those  inter- 
ested in  the  strange  case — Antonio,  Bassanio,  Shylock, 
Gratiano,  the  Duke  of  Venice  and  many  others — when 
Nerissa,  dressed  as  a  lawyer's  clerk,  entered  and  read  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Bellario,  in  which  he  wrote  that  he  was 
ill ;  but  his  young  friend.  Dr.  Balthasar,  from  Rome,  would 
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defend  the  case  ably,  and  that  he  had  never  known  *'so 
young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head."  Thus  was  Portia,  dis- 
guised as  a  lawyer,  announced. 

Portia,  in  the  robes  of  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  now  entered, 
and  the  Duke  having  graciously  signified  his  acceptance  of 
her  aid,  she  took  her  seat  beside  him.  After  examining 
the  bond  she  pleads  with  Shylock  to  be  merciful.  He  de- 
mands only  his  pound  of  flesh.  [Court  Scene  from  ^'Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  follows  this  account.]  At  last  Portia 
grants  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  pound  of  flesh,  but  not 
the  weight  of  a  hair  more  or  less;  and  moreover  he  must 
not  take  one  drop  of  blood,  as  that  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  bond. 

Shylock  now  seeing  where  his  wickedness  has  led  him 
begs  permission  to  leave  the  courtroom,  but  this  is  not  per- 
mitted to  him  until  he  has  willed  his  fortune  to  his  daugh- 
ter Jessica. 

Bassanio,  delighted  at  the  outcome  of  the  trial,  offers  the 
pretended  young  judge  anything  that  he  may  ask  but  is 
much  troubled  when  a  ring  which  Portia  had  given  him 
was  requested.  The  lawyer's  clerk  also  asked  for  Grati- 
ano's  ring  which  Nerissa  had  given  him.  These  they  had 
promised  never  to  part  with. 

When  Bassanio  and  Gratiano,  in  company  with  Antonio, 
returned  to  their  wives  at  Belmont,  the  rings  were  instantly 
missed.  After  pretending  to  be  very  angry  Portia  and 
Nerissa  show  the  rings  on  their  own  fingers.  After  a  joy- 
ous recital  of  the  day 's  events  Portia  gives  Antonio  a  letter 
which  states  that  three  of  his  ships  have  come  safely  to 
port. 
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ACT  FOURTH 
Scene  I. — Venice.    A  court  of  justice. 

Duke.    This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court. 
Where  is  he  ? 

Ner.  He  attendeth  here  hard  by, 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you  '11  admit  him. 

Duke.    With  all  my  heart.    Some  three  or  four  of  you 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. 
Meantime  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario 's  letter. 

Clerk.  [Beads.]  ''Your  Grace  shall  understand  that  at 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  am  very  sick;  but  in  the 
instant  that  your  messenger  came,  in  loving  visitation 
was  with  me  a  young  doctor  of  Rome;  his  name  is 
Balthasar.  I  acquainted  him  with  the  cause  in  con- 
troversy between  the  Jew  and  Antonio  the  merchant: 
we  turned  o'er  many  books  together:  he  is  furnished 
with  my  opinion ;  which,  bettered  with  his  own  learn- 
ing,— the  greatness  whereof  I  cannot  enough  com- 
mend,— comes  with  him,  at  my  importunity,  to  fill  up 
your  Grace's  request  in  my  stead.  I  beseech  you,  let 
his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a 
reverend  estimation ;  for  I  never  knew  so  young  a  body 
with  so  old  a  head.  I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  ac- 
ceptance, whose  trial  shall  better  publish  his  com- 
mendation. ' ' 

Duke.    You  hear  the  learn 'd  Bellario,  what  he  writes: 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come. 
[Enter  Portia  for  Balthasar.] 
Give  me  your  hand.    Come  you  from  old  Bellario? 

POR.    I  did,  my  lord. 
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Duke.  You  are  welcome :  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court? 

PoR.    I  am  informed  throughly  of  the  cause. 

Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew? 

Duke.    Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 

PoR.    Is  your  name  Shylock? 

Shy.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

PoR.     Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow ; 
Yet  in  such  rule  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you  as  you  do  proceed. 
You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not? 

Ant.  Ay,  so  he  says. 

PoR.  Do  you  confess  the  bond? 

Ant.  I  do. 

PoB.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  tell  me  that. 

PoR.     The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain 'd, 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath:  it  is  twice  blest; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes: 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest :  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown; 
His  scepter  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  kings, 
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It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 

"When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this. 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation:  we  do  pray  for  mercy; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy.    I  have  spoke  thus  much 

To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea ; 

"Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 

Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

Shy.    My  deeds  upon  my  head !    I  crave  the  law. 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

POR.    Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ? 

Bass.    Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court ; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum :  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o  'er. 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart : 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.    And  I  beseech  you, 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong. 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

PoR.    It  must  not  be ;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established: 
'T  will  be  recorded  for  a  precedent, 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  state:  it  cannot  be. 

Shy.    a  Daniel  come  to  judgment!  yea,  a  Daniel! 
0  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honor  thee ! 

PoR.    I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 
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Shy.     Here  't  is  most  reverend  doctor,  here  it  is. 

PoR.     Shylock,  there  's  thrice  thy  money  offer 'd  thee, 

Shy.     An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven : 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

PoR.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit; 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart.    Be  merciful: 
Take  thrice  thy  money;  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy.    When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour. 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge ; 
You  know  the  law,  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound:     I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar. 
Proceed  to  judgment :  by  my  soul  I  swear 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me :    I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant.    Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

PoR.  Why  then,  thus  it  is : 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 

Shy.     0  noble  judge !     0  excellent  young  man ! 

PoR.     For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty, 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.     'T  is  very  true :     0  wise  and  upright  judge ! 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks ! 
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PoR.    Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Shy.  Ay,  his  breast; 

So  says  the  bond : — doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ? — 
"Nearest  his  heart:"  those  are  the  very  words. 

PoB.     It  is  so.    Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh 
The  flesh? 

Shy.  I  have  them  ready. 

PoR.     Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge, 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.    Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

PoR.     It  is  not  so  express 'd :  but  what  of  that  ? 
'T  were  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shy.     I  cannot  find  it ;  't  is  not  in  the  bond. 

PoR.    You,  merchant,  have  you  any  thing  to  say? 

Ant.     But  little:    I  am  arm'd  and  well  prepared. 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio :  fare  you  well ! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you ; 
For  herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth. 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honorable  wife : 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end; 
Say  how  I  loved  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death ; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  but  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend. 
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And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt; 
For  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I  '11  pay  it  presently  with  all  my  heart. 

Bass.    Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world, 
Are  not  with  me  esteem 'd  above  thy  life: 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

PoR.    Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that, 
If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gra.  I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  protest,  I  love : 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

Ner.  'T  is  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 

Shy.    We  trifle  time :  I  pray  thee,  pursue  sentence. 

PoR.    A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh,  is  thine : 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Shy.    Most  rightful  judge! 

PoR.    And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast : 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Shy.    Most  learned  judge !    A  sentence !     Come,  prepare ! 

PoR.     Tarry  a  little ;  there  is  something  else. 

This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ; 
The  words  expressly  are  ' '  a  pound  of  flesh ' ' : 
Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  tliy  pound  of  flesh ; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
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Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gra.    0  upright  judge !    Mark,  Jew :    O  learned  judge ! 

Shy.    Is  that  the  law? 

PoR.  Thyself  shalt  see  the  act: 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assured 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest. 

Gra.    0  learned  judge!    Mark,  Jew:  a  learned  judge! 

Shy.    I  take  this  offer,  then ;  pay  the  bond  thrice. 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

PoR.    Soft! 

The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice ;  soft !  no  haste : 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra.    0  Jew !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge ! 

PoR.    Therefore  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh. 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less  nor  more 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh:  if  thou  cut'st  more 
Or  less  than  a  just  pound,  be  it  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light  or  heavy  in  the  substance. 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple,  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, 
Thou  diest  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Gra.    a  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  you  on  the  hip. 

PoR.    Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  ?  take  thy  forfeiture. 
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Shy.    Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.     I  have  it  ready  for  thee ;  here  it  is. 

POR.     He  hath  refused  it  in  the  open  court : 
He  shall  have  merely  justice  and  his  bond. 

Gra.    a  Daniel,  still  say  I,  a  second  Daniel ! 

I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy.    Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal? 

POr.    Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture. 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Shy.    Why,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it ! 
I  11  stay  no  longer  question. 

PoR.  Tarry,  Jew: 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, 
If  it  be  proved  against  an  alien 
That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen, 
The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods ;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  Duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  standst; 
For  it  appears,  by  manifest  proceeding, 
That  indirectly,  and  directly  too, 
Thou  hast  contrived  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant;  and  thou  hast  incurr'd 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehearsed. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  Duke. 
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Gra.     Beg  that  thou  mayst  have  leave  to  hang  thyself: 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord ; 
Therefore  thou  must  be  hang'd  at  the  state's  charge. 

Duke.     That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our  spirits, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it : 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state, 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 

PoR.     Aye,  for  the  state,  not  for  Antonio. 

Shy.    Nay,  take  my  life  and  all ;  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life, 
"When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

PoR.    What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio? 

Gra.    a  halter  gratis;  nothing  else,  for  God's  sake. 

Ant.     So  please  my  lord  the  Duke  and  all  the  court 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods, 
I  am  content;  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it, 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter: 
Two  things  provided  more,  that,  for  this  favor, 
He  presentlj^  become  a  Christian; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift. 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possess 'd. 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter. 

Duke.     He  shall  do  this,  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

PoR.     Art  thou  contented,  Jew?  what  dost  thou  say? 
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Shy.    I  am  content. 

PoR.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy.     I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence; 
I  am  not  well :  send  the  deed  after  me. 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Gra.     In  christening  shalt  thou  have  two  godfathers : 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  shouldst  have  had  ten  more, 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font.    [Exit  Shy. 

Duke.    Sir,  I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner. 

PoR.     I  humbly  do  desire  your  Grace  of  pardon : 
I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

Duke.    I  am  sorry  that  your  leisure  sen^-es  you  not. 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

[Exeunt  Duke  and  his  train. 

Bass.    Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties;  in  lieu  whereof, 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
"We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  Vv^ithal. 

Ant.    And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above. 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

PoR.    He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied; 
And  I  delivering  you,  am  satisfied ; 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid : 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
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I  pray  you,  know  me  when  we  meet  again : 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Bass.     Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you  further : 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute, 
Not  as  a  fee ;  grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you, 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

For.    You  press  me  far,  and  therefore  I  will  yield. 
Give  me  your  gloves,  I  '11  wear  them  for  your  sake ; 

[To  Ant. 
And,  for  your  love,  I  '11  take  this  ring  from  you : 

[To  Bass. 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand ;  I  '11  take  no  more  j 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 

Bass.    This  ring,  good  sir,  alas,  it  is  a  trifle ! 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

PoR.     I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this; 
And  now  methinks  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Bass.    There  's  more  depends  on  this  than  on  the  value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you, 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation: 
Only  for  this,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

PoR.     I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers: 

You  taught  me  first  to  beg ;  and  now  methinks 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answer 'd. 

Bass.     Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  my  wife ; 
And  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  neither  sell  nor  give  nor  lose  it. 

PoR.    That  'sense  serves  many  men  to  save  their  gifts. 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad-woman, 
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And  know  how  well  I  have  deserved  the  ring, 

She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever, 

For  giving  it  to  me.     "Well,  peace  be  with  you ! 

[Exeunt  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Ant.     My  Lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring: 
Let  his  deservings  and  my  love  withal 
Be  valued  'gainst  your  wife's  commandment. 

Bass.     Go,  Gratiano,  run  and  overtake  him; 

Give  him  the  ring,  and  bring  him,  if  thou  canst. 
Unto  Antonio's  house:  away!  make  haste. 

[Exit  Gratiano. 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently ; 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 
Fly  toward  Belmont:  come,  Antonio.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  same.    A  street. 

[Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa.] 

PoR.     Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this  deed 
And  let  him  sign  it :  we  '11  av/ay  to-night 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home : 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 

[Enter  Gratiano.] 

Gra.     Fair  sir,  you  are  well  o'erta'en: 
My  Lord  Bassanio  upon  more  advice 
Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring,  and  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

Por.  That  cannot  be : 

His  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully : 
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And  so,  I  pray  j^ou,  tell  him:  furthermore, 

I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock's  house. 

Gra.    That  will  I  do. 

Ner.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you. 

I  '11  see  if  I  can  get  my  husband's  ring, 

[Aside  to  Portia. 
"Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  forever. 

PoR.     [Aside  to  Ner.]     Thou  mayst,  I  warrant.    We  shall 
have  old  swearing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 
But  we  11  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 
[Aloud.]     Away!  make  haste:  thou  know'st  where  I 
will  tarry. 

Ner.    Come,  good  sir,  will  you  show  me  to  this  house  ? 

[Exeunt, 


THE  END 


DRAMATIC  VERSION  OF  ^^THE  ROMAN 
ROAD"* 

The  Boy.  [Turning  to  his  little  sister  Charlotte,  who 
has  come  running  after  him.]     Where  's  Harold? 

Charlotte.  Oh,  he  's  just  playing  muffin-man,  as  usual. 
Fancy  wanting  to  be  a  muffin-man  on  a  whole  holiday ! 

The  Boy.  He  '11  play  it  all  day,  now  he  has  begun. 
And  Edward,  where  is  he? 

Charlotte.  He  's  coming  along  by  the  road — not  the 
Knights'  Road  that  leads  to  Rome — but  the  one  by  the  pond. 
He  '11  be  crouching  in  the  ditch  when  we  get  there,  and 
he  's  going  to  be  a  grizzly  bear  and  spring  out  on  us,  only 
you  mustn't  say  I  told  you,  'cos  it 's  to  be  a  surprise. 

The  Boy.  Humph !  That  is  as  stupid  as  Harold  with 
his  muffins !     [Starts  to  walk  off  in  the  opposite  direction.] 

Charlotte.    Where  are  you  going? 

The  Boy.    To  Rome. 

Charlotte.    Oh — oh ! 

The  Boy.  I  shall  go  down  the  Knights'  Road  and 
maybe  I  shall  meet  Lancelot  and  his  peers  pacing  on  their 
great  war  horses— and  after  a  while  I  shall  come  to  that 

♦From  "The  Golden  Age"  by  Kenneth  Grahamb.  Copyright  by  John 
Lane  Company.  ,_. 
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strange   road  Miss   Smedley  told  us   about  in  a  history- 
lesson. 

Charlotte.     I  don't  remember  about  it. 

The  Boy.  It  runs  right  down  the  middle  of  England 
till  it  reaches  the  coast,  and  it  then  begins  again  in  France, 
just  opposite,  and  so  on  undeviating,  through  city  and 
vineyard,  right  from  the  Misty  Highlands  to  the  Eternal 
City,  Rome.     That  was  what  she  told  us. 

Charlotte.  Edward  says  that  some  one  told  him  that 
all  roads  lead  to  Rome. 

The  Boy.  I  often  try  to  imagine  what  it  will  be  like 
when  I  get  there.  The  Coliseum  is  there  I  know  from  the 
wood-cut  in  the  history-book.  And  then  the  other  cities  near 
— Damascus,  Brighton  (Aunt  Eliza's  ideal),  Athens, — and 
Glasgow,  whose  glories  the  gardener  sings.  [Beginning  to 
walk  aivay.]  Oh,  I  shall  see  them  all  and  Rome.  [Walks 
on  down  the  Knights'  Road  until  he  comes  upon  an  artist. 
He  spends  five  minutes  studying  his  appearance.] 

The  Artist.  Fine  afternoon  we  're  having;  going  far 
to-day? 

The  Boy.  No,  I  'm  not  going  any  farther  than  this.  I 
was  thinking  of  going  to  Rome ;  but  I  've  put  it  off. 

The  Artist.  Pleasant  place,  Rome,  you  '11  like  it.  But 
I  would  n't  go  just  now,  if  I  were  you, — too  jolly  hot. 

The  Boy.     You  have  n't  been  to  Rome,  have  you? 

The  Artist.    Rather.    I  live  there. 

The  Boy.  [In  great  astonishment.]  You  don't  really 
live  there,  do  you  ? 
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The  Artist.  [GoodnaturedUj.]  Well,  I  live  there  as 
much  as  I  live  anywhere — about  half  the  year  sometimes. 
I  've  got  a  sort  of  shanty  there.  You  must  come  and  see 
it  some  day. 

The  Boy.     But  do  you  live  anywhere  else  as  well? 

The  Artist.  O  yes,  all  over  the  place.  And  I  Ve  got 
a  diggings  somewhere  off  Piccadilly. 

The  Boy.    Where  's  that? 

The  Artist.  Where  's  what  ?  Oh,  Piccadilly !  It 's  in 
London. 

The  Boy.  Have  you  a  large  garden, — and  how  many 
pigs  have  you  got  ? 

The  Artist.  [Sadly.]  I  've  no  garden  at  all  and  they 
don't  allow  me  to  keep  pigs,  though  I  'd  like  to,  awfully. 
It  's  very  hard. 

The  Boy.  But  what  do  you  do  all  day,  then,  and  where 
do  you  go  and  play,  without  any  garden,  or  pigs,  or  things  ? 

The  Artist.  When  I  want  to  play,  I  have  to  go  and 
play  in  the  street ;  but  it  's  poor  fun,  I  grant  you.  There  's 
a  goat,  though,  not  far  off,  and  sometimes  I  talk  to  him 
when  I  'm  feeling  lonely ;  but  he  's  very  proud. 

The  Boy.  Goats  are  proud.  There  's  one  lives  near 
here,  and  if  you  say  anything  to  him  at  all,  he  hits  you  in 
the  wind  with  his  head.  You  know  what  it  feels  like  when 
a  fellow  hits  you  in  the  wind? 

The  Artist.  [In  a  tone  of  proper  melancholy.]  I  do, 
well. 
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The  Boy.  And  have  you  been  to  any  other  places  be- 
sides Rome  and  Piccy-what  's-his-name  ? 

The  Artist.  Heaps.  I  'm  a  sort  of  Ulysses — seen  men 
and  cities,  you  know.  In  fact,  about  the  only  place  I  never 
got  to  was  the  Fortunate  Island. 

The  Boy.  [Confidentially.]  Would  n't  you  like  to  find 
a  city  without  any  people  in  it  at  all  ? 

The  Artist.  [Puzzled.]  I  'm  afraid  I  don't  quite 
understand. 

The  Boy.  [Eagerly.]  I  mean  a  city  where  you  walk 
in  at  the  gates,  and  the  shops  are  all  full  of  beautiful 
things,  and  the  houses  furnished  as  grand  as  can  be,  and 
there  isn't  anybody  there  whatever!  And  you  go  into  the 
shops,  and  take  anything  you  want — chocolates  and  magic- 
lanterns  and  injirubber  balls — and  there  's  nothing  to  pay ; 
and  you  choose  your  own  house  and  live  there  and  do  just 
as  you  like,  and  never  go  to  bed  unless  you  want  to! 

The  Artist.  [Laying  down  Ms  Irush.]  That  ivould 
be  a  nice  city, — ^better  than  Rome.  You  can't  do  that  sort 
of  thing  in  Rome — or  in  Piccadilly  either.  But  I  fear  it  's 
one  of  the  places  I  've  never  been  to. 

The  Boy.  And  you  'd  ask  your  friends,  only  those  you 
really  like,  of  course, — and  they  'd  each  have  a  house  to 
themselves, — there  'd  be  lots  of  houses, — and  no  relations 
at  all,  unless  they  promised  they  'd  be  pleasant,  and  if  they 
weren't  they  'd  have  to  go. 

The  Artist.  So  you  wouldn't  have  any  relations? 
Well,  perhaps  you  're  right.  We  have  tastes  in  common, 
I  see. 
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The  Boy.  [Reflectively.]  I  'd  have  Harold  and  Char- 
lotte. They  'd  like  it  awfully.  The  others  are  getting  too 
old.  Oh,  and  Martha — I  'd  have  Martha,  to  cook  and  wash 
up  and  do  things.  You  'd  like  Martha.  She  's  ever  so 
much  nicer  than  Aunt  Eliza.     She  's  my  idea  of  a  real  lady. 

The  Artist.  Then  I  'm  sure  I  should  like  her,  and 
when  I  come  to — what  do  you  call  this  city  of  yours? 
Nephelo — something,  did  you  say? 

The  Boy.  I — don't  know;  I  'm  afraid  it  hasn't  got  a 
name — yet. 

The  Artist.  [Softly.]  *'The  poet  says,  dear  city  of 
Cecrops,  and  wilt  not  thou  say,  dear  city  of  Zeus?" — 
That 's  from  Marcus  Aurelius,  you  don 't  know  him,  I  sup- 
pose ;  you  w^ill  some  day. 

The  Boy.    Who 'she? 

The  Artist.     Oh,  just  another  fellow  who  lived  in  Rome. 

The  Boy.  [Disco^isolately.]  O  dear,  what  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple seem  to  live  at  Rome,  and  I  've  never  even  been  there ! 
But  I  think  I  'd  like  my  city  best. 

The  Artist.  And  so  would  I.  But  Marcus  Aurelius 
wouldn't,  you  Imow. 

The  Boy.     Then  we  won't  invite  him,  will  we? 

The  Artist.  [Decisively.]  I  won't  if  you  won't. 
[Paints  for  a  few  minutes.]  Do  you  know,  I  Ve  met  one 
or  two  fellows  from  time  to  time  who  have  been  to  a  city 
like  yours, — perhaps  it  was  the  same  one.  They  won't 
talk  much  about  it — only  broken  hints,  now  and  then ;  but 
they  've  been  there  sure  enough.     They  don't  seem  to  care 
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about  anything  in  particular — and  everything  's  the  same 
to  them,  rough  or  smooth ;  and  sooner  or  later  they  slip  off 
and  disappear ;  and  you  never  see  them  again.  Gone  back, 
I  suppose. 

The  Boy.  Of  course.  Don't  see  what  they  ever  came 
away  for;  I  wouldn't, — ^to  be  told  you  've  broken  things 
when  you  haven't,  and  stopped  having  tea  with  the  serv- 
ants in  the  kitchen,  and  not  allowed  to  have  a  dog  sleep 
with  you.    But  I  've  known  people,  too,  who  've  gone  there. 

The  Artist.     [Surprised.]     Yes? 

The  Boy.  Well,  there  's  Lancelot,  the  book  says  he  died, 
but  it  never  seemed  to  read  right,  somehow.  He  just 
went  away,  like  Arthur, — and  Crusoe,  when  he  got  tired 
of  wearing  clothes  and  being  respectable.  And  all  the  nice 
men  in  the  stories  who  don't  marry  the  Princess,  'cos  only 
one  man  ever  gets  married  in  a  book,  you  know.  They  '11 
be  there ! 

The  Artist.  And  the  men  who  never  come  off,  who 
try  like  the  rest,  but  get  knocked  out,  or  somehow  miss, — 
or  break  down  or  get  bowled  over  in  the  melee, — and  get 
no  Princess,  nor  even  a  second-class  kingdom, — ^some  of 
them  '11  be  there,  I  hope? 

The  Boy.  [Hesitatingly.]  Yes,  if  you  like,  if  they  're 
friends  of  yours,  we  '11  ask  them,  of  course. 

The  Artist.  What  a  time  we  shall  have!  and  how 
shocked  old  Marcus  Aurelius  will  be!  [Packing  up  his 
traps.]  I  've  enjoyed  our  conversation  very  much.  [Shak- 
ing hands  with  The  Boy.]  That  was  an  interesting  sub- 
ject you  started,  and  we  haven't  half  exhausted  it.  We 
shall  meet  again,  I  hope. 
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The  Boy.    Of  course  we  shall. 

The  Artist.    In  Rome,  perhaps? 

The  Boy.  Yes,  in  Rome,  or  Piccy-the-other-place,  or 
somewhere. 

The  Artist.  Or  else  in  that  other  city, — when  we  've 
found  the  way  there.  And  I  11  look  out  for  you,  and 
you  '11  sing  out  as  soon  as  you  see  me.  And  we  '11  go 
down  the  street  arm-in-arm,  and  into  the  shops,  and  then 
I  '11  choose  my  house,  and  you  '11  choose  your  house,  and 
we  '11  live  like  princes  and  good  fellows. 

The  Boy.  Oh,  but  you  '11  stay  in  my  house,  won't  you? 
I  wouldn't  ask  everybody;  but  I  '11  ask  you. 

The  Artist.  [Considering  for  a  minute.]  Right!  I 
believe  you  mean  it,  and  I  ivill  come  and  stay  with  you. 
I  won't  go  to  anybody  else,  if  they  ask  me  ever  so  much. 
And  I  '11  stay  quite  a  long  time,  too,  and  I  won't  be  any 
trouble.     And  now,  good-by. 

The  Boy.  [Downheartedly  watching  the  artist  walking 
down  the  road.]  I  wonder  why  it  is  when  a  fellow  finds 
one  who  understands  him  he  always  has  to  go  away. —  I 
wonder — I  wonder  whether  he  is  Lancelot! —  Well,  any- 
way, I  '11  know  when  we  meet  in  my  city.  [Turns  towards 
home.] 

THE  END 


Note.  This  story,  "The  Roman  Eoad,"  is  only  one  little  part  of 
the  beautiful  book,  "The  Golden  Age,"  by  Kenneth  Grahame,  a  very 
treasure  trove  of  exquisite  bits  of  literature. 


THE  ANGLER'S  REVEILLE* 

By  Henry  van  Dyke 

First  Child. 

Wliat  time  the  rose  of  dawn  is  laid  across  the  lips  of 
night, 
And  all  the  little  watchman-stars  have  fallen  asleep  in 

light, 
'Tis  then  a  merry  wind  awakes,  and  runs  from  tree  to 

tree, 
And  borrows  words  from  all  the  birds  to  sound  the 
reveille. 

Second  Child. 

This  is  the  carol  the  Robin  throws 

Over  the  edge  of  the  valley ; 
Listen  how  boldly  it  flows, 
Sally  on  sally: 

Third  Child.  [Sings  the  Robin's  song.  Or  it  is  very  ef- 
fective if  a  ivJiole  class  talces  up  the  song  and  lightly  and 
sweetly  sings  it.  Have  a  different  child  or  class  sing  each 
bird  song.] 

Tirra-lirra, 

Down  the  river. 

Laughing  water 

All  a-quiver. 

Day  is  near, 

*  By  permission  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Publishers.  Music  by  Theresa 
Joseph. 
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Clear,  clear. 
Fish  are  breaking, 
Time  for  waking. 
Tup,  tup,  tup ! 
Do  you  hear? 
All  clear — 
Wake  up ! 

ROBIN'S  SONG. 


^^^^^^^^^^^m 


Tir    -  ra    lir    -    ra  down    the  riv    -    er  laugh  -  ing     wa  -  ter 


teglE^^^Er^E^fe"^ 


All     a  -  qui  -  ver         Day  is    near,  clear,       clear.    Fish 


I 


^— £ g-^       gi    I  ^ 


-i— n- 


m 


are  break-  ing.  Time  for  wak  -ing.       Tup,       Tup,       Tup ! 


5 


SSd^ 


-^-;-^#— ^-v— •-  -#T^*-#r-#-  -^ 


All    clear,    wake 


up! 


Do       you       hear  ? 

Fourth  Child. 

The  phantom  flood  of  dreams  has  ebbed  and  vanished 

with  the  dark. 
And  like  a  dove  the  heart  forsakes  the  prison  of  the  ark ; 
Now  forth  she  fares  thro '  friendly  woods  and  diamond 

fields  of  dew, 
"While  every  voice  cries  out  ''Rejoice!"  as  if  the  world 

were  new. 
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Fifth  Child. 

This  is  the  ballad  the  Bluebird  sings, 

Unto  his  mate  replying, 
Shaking  the  tune  from  his  wings 
"While  he  is  flying  : 

Sixth  Child  or  Class. 

Surely,  surely,  surely, 

Life  is  dear 

Even  here. 

Blue  above. 

You  to  love 
Purely,  purely,  purely. 

BLUEBIRD'S  SONG. 


Life    is    dear,       E  -  ven  here      Blue     a-bove     You    to  love 

1     *^        ill  I    ul     *< 


ly.  Pure 


ly,  Pure 


Seventh  Child. 

There  's  wild  azalea  on  the  hill,  and  iris  down  the  dell, 
And  just  one  spray  of  lilac  still  abloom  beside  the  well; 
The  columbine  adorns  the  rocks,  the  laurel  buds  grow 

pink, 
Along  the  stream  white  arums  gleam,  and  violets  bend 

to  drink. 
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Eighth  Child. 

This  is  the  song  of  the  Yellowthroat, 

Fluttering  gaily  beside  you; 
Hear  how  each  voluble  note 

Offers  to  guide  you : 


Ninth  Child  or  Class. 

Which  way,  sir? 
I  say,  sir. 
Let  me  teach  you, 
I  beseech  you ! 
Are  you  wishing 
Jolly  fishing  ? 
This  way,  sir ! 
I  '11  teach  you. 

YELLOW-THROAT'S  SONG. 
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Which  wa-ay,  sire  ?       I        sa-ay,  sir.       Let    me    teach  you, 
way  say 


"^m 


3=3=1! 


g 


be  -  seech  you  Are    you  wish-  ing    Jol  -  ly      fish  -  ing  ? 


^g 


S: 


liufza!: 


F=f: 


This    way       sir! 


I'll    teach       you ! 


Tenth  Child. 
Then  come,  my  friend,  forget  your  foes,  and  leave  your 
fears  behind. 
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And  wander  forth  to  try  your  luck,  with  cheerful,  quiet 

mind; 
For  be  your  fortune  great  or  small,  you  take  what  God 

will  give, 
And  all  the  day  your  heart  will  say,  "  'Tis  luck  enough 

to  live." 

Eleventh  Child. 

This  is  the  song  the  Brown  Thrush  flings 

Out  of  his  thicket  of  roses ; 
Hark  how  it  bubbles  and  rings, 

Mark  how  it  closes : 

Twelfth  Child  or  Class. 

Luck,  luck, 
What  luck? 
Good  enough  for  me ! 
I  'm  alive,  you  see. 
Sun  shining. 
No  repining ; 
Never  borrow 
Idle  sorrow; 
Drop  it ! 
Cover  it  up ! 
Hold  your  cup ! 
Joy  will  fill  it. 
Don't  spill  it. 
Steady,  be  ready, 
Good  luck ! 
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Luck,  luck.   What  luck !  Good    e  -  nough  for    me,     for    me 


I'm      a -live,      you      see;       Sun     shin -ing.  No    re-pin-ing. 


i: 


-0 0 ' 


Nev  -  er     bor  -  row       I      -     die        sor]  -  row.    Drop       it ! 


-* — ^- 
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^- 


Cov  -  er      it     up !      Hold  your  cup !     Joy       will       fill 


i£ 


V — V- 
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Don't  spill     it,         Stead-y !         be  read  -y        Good        luck ! 


FEOM  ^^  STORIES  FEOM 
SHAKESPEAEE"* 

"STORY  OF  JULIUS  C^SAR'' 
Eetold  by  Thomas  Carter 

In  the  early  spring-time,  when  the  frowning  face  of 
winter  was  giving  place  to  the  genial  aspect  of  the  Italian 
summer-time,  and  the  storms  which  sometimes  swept  the 
land  were  gathering  together  to  hide  themselves  in  Na- 
ture's darkest  caverns,  a  great  excitement  thrilled  the 
stately  city  of  Rome.  Julius  Caesar,  soon  to  be  the  first 
and  mightiest  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  was  returning  from 
the  conquest  of  his  great  rival  Pompey,  whom  he  had 
crushed  at  Pharsalia,  and  the  citizens  of  Rome  were 
thronging  the  streets  to  give  him  a  royal  welcome.  The 
Republic,  now  almost  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  its  rule 
by  Governors  and  Senate,  had  seen  the  whole  world 
brought  under  its  sway  by  the  military  genius  of  Caesar. 
It  was  a  triumph  which  flattered  the  spirit  of  Rome,  but 
thoughtful  men  saw  that  a  new  era  of  government  was 
beginning,  and  that  soon  the  supreme  power  in  the  State 
would  be  centered  in  the  hands  of  one  who  would  be  called 
Imperator.  Since  the  time  of  Tarquin  the  name  of  King 
had  been  abhorred,  and,  although  Caesar  himself  had  said 
that  Jupiter  alone  was  King  of  the  Romans,  many  knew 
that  the  day  had  almost  gone  by  for  any  other  rule  save 
that  of  the  undivided  sway  of  one  great  dominating  per- 
sonality— such  a  man,  in  fact,  as  Julius  Caesar.     Already 

*  By  permission  of  Thomag  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  PubliBhers,  New  York. 
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his  friends  in  Rome  were  working,  and  rumor  had  gone 
round  that  at  the  feast  of  Lupercalia,  in  February,  the 
Imperial  crown  would  be  offered  him.  The  Consul  Mark 
Antony  was  the  foremost  figure  in  this  movement,  and 
Cicero,  the  first  orator  of  the  Roman  Bar  and  most  elegant 
of  all  writers  of  the  Latin  language,  had  been  impressed 
to  deliver  an  oration.  Secretly  opposed  to  his  high  dig- 
nity were  some  of  Cesar's  most  trusted  friends  and  fellow 
soldiers.  Cassius,  whose  daring  exploits  at  the  battle  of 
Carrha3  had  saved  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Crassus; 
Decius  Brutus,  Caesar's  faithful  henchman  in  Gaul;  young 
Cato,  and  others.  It  was  generally  believed  that  at  the 
Ides  of  March,  that  is,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month, 
the  Senate  would  offer  the  title  of  Imperator  to  Ceesar, 
and  Cassius  was  doing  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  win 
over  to  their  side  Marcus  Brutus,  nephew  and  son-in-law 
of  Cato,  whose  great  ancestor  Brutus  had  expelled  the 
infamous  Tarquins  from  Rome.  In  multitudes  the  com- 
moners thronged  the  streets,  and  soon  the  crash  of  martial 
music,  the  glitter  of  spear-point  and  armor,  and  a  bril- 
liant assembly  of  Senators,  generals,  and  soldiers  an- 
nounced that  Caesar  and  his  spouse  Calpurnia  were 
approaching.  Rome  had  never  witnessed  a  grander  spec- 
tacle. 

As  Caesar  drew  near  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  crowd 
crying:  ''Caesar,  beware  the  Ides  of  March.''  A  man 
was  brought  before  the  conqueror,  and  Caesar  looked  stead- 
fastly upon  him,  bidding  him  in  cold  stern  accents  repeat 
what  he  had  to  say.  Once  more  the  man  said,  "Beware 
the  Ides  of  March." 

"He  is  a  dreamer;  let  us  leave  him,"  said  Caesar,  with 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.     "Pass  on." 

And  the  procession  swept  on,  leaving  Brutus  and  Cassius 
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standing  on  one  side.  Brutus,  the  descendant  of  a  long 
line  of  noble  citizens,  was  a  type  of  republicanism  at  its 
highest  point  and  of  Roman  citizenship  when  the  name  of 
citizen  was  the  noblest  which  could  be  conferred  upon  any 
man ;  to  him  the  voice  of  the  people  was  the  voice  of  God, 
freedom  the  birthright  which  crowned  a  man  with  a  dia- 
dem greater  than  that  of  any  monarch,  and  in  his  mind 
the  State  meant  every  citizen  acting  in  corporate  capacity 
for  the  highest  ends.  He  was  honest,  loyal,  simple-minded, 
and  patriotic;  fanciful  in  some  ways  and  credulous,  but 
in  no  way  given  to  suspicion.  He  saw  the  best  in  every 
one  and  said  on  one  occasion: 

* '  Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy  that  yet  in  all  my  life, 
I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me.'^ 

He  sat  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts,  and  that  which 
would  appear  offense  in  others,  his  countenance,  like  richest 
alchemy,  changed  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness.  He  was 
gentle  and  kind  to  all  about  him,  especially  to  his  wife 
and  servants,  and  once  quietly  removed  a  lute  from  the 
hands  of  his  sleeping  page,  lest  by  the  falling  of  the  instru- 
ment the  tired  lad  should  be  disturbed.  Brutus  was  slow 
to  make  up  his  mind,  and  did  little  on  impulse.  In  many 
ways  an  idealist  and  thinker,  he  lived  in  a  world  of  great 
principles  and  abstract  truths,  and  practical  action  did 
not  come  easy  to  him.  Antony  said  that  Brutus  was  the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all ; 

"All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Csesar; 
He  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
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So  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  '  This  was  a  man ! '  " 

His  kinsman  Cassius  was  a  man  of  very  different  mold 
and  temperament,  the  politician  who  easily  becomes  a  wire- 
puller and  conspirator.  He  was  thoughtful,  studious, 
shrewd,  worldly-wise,  and  crafty.  Very  simple  when  it 
suited,  but  always  subtle  and  deceptive;  watchful,  en^ 
vious,  ambitious,  jealous,  sarcastic,  and  bitter.  He  was 
a  close  observer  and  could  weigh  men  with  unfailing 
accuracy.  He  knew  their  weak  points,  and  how  to  mold 
them  to  his  will.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  with  high  fore- 
head, piercing  eyes  and  thin  lips.  He  seldom  smiled,  and 
looked  what  he  was,  a  clever,  unscrupulous,  cruel  con- 
triver of  mischief.  Cassius  knew  the  value  of  a  colleague 
like  Brutus  in  a  matter  of  such  high  import  as  a  conspir- 
acy against  a  Caesar,  and  so  he  strove  to  win  him  to  his 
side.  He  hinted  that  the  love  of  honor  which  burned  in 
Brutus  was  being  extinguished  by  the  power  usurped  by 
Csesar,  and  wondered  how  Brutus  could  submit  to  one  who, 
in  spite  of  all,  was  only  a  weakly  man. 

"Why,"  said  Cassius,  as  he  watched  the  face  of  his 
companion, 

*'I  was  born  free  as  Cassar;  so  were  you: 
We  both  have  fed  as  well,  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he: 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Csesar  said  to  me,  'Darest  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ? '    Upon  the  word, 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in 
And  bade  him  follow :  so  indeed  he  did. 
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The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 

"With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside 

And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy ; 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 

tesar  cried,  'Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink!' 

I,  as  ^neas  our  great  ancestor 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 

The  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of  Tiber 

Did  I  the  tired  Cagsar:  and  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god,  and  Cassius  is 

A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body 

If  Cassar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him." 

As  he  said  this  a  great  shout  was  heard  from  the  place 
of  the  ceremony.  Brutus  started,  and  Cassius  went  on, 
urging  argument  after  argument  to  show  how  weak  in 
himself  great  Caesar  was,  until  Brutus,  despite  himself, 
was  impressed.  He  loved  liberty  and  had  a  passion  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Roman  citizens,  and  gradually  he  saw 
himself  and  Rome  the  playthings  in  a  mighty  soldier's 
hand.  As  he  slowly  grasped  the  meaning  of  Cassius,  the 
applauding  shouts  of  the  multitude  came  again  and  again 
to  his  ears. 

''Why  man,"  said  Cassius, 

''He  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus,  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  the 
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procession,  and  Caesar,  with  Mark  Antony  at  his  left  hand, 
came  marching  from  the  great  square.  Cagsar  was  excited 
by  his  triumph,  but  when  he  saw  the  pale,  lean  face  of 
Cassius,  with  a  lowering  look  upon  it  which  seemed  to 
threaten  death,  he  started  like  a  man  who  sees  a  deadly 
serpent  in  his  path.     He  turned  to  Antony: 

"Yond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look; 
He  thinks  too  much:  such  men  are  dangerous." 

Antony  smiled,  but  Cassar  went  on : 

''If  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     He  reads  much ; 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music : 
Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scorn 'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves. 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd 
Than  what  I  fear;  for  always  I  am  Caesar." 

The  sunshine  of  the  early  spring  day  was  now  waning, 
heavy  banks  of  clouds  swept  up  from  the  sea  and  a  chill 
wind  began  to  blow.  Casar  wrapped  his  cloak  about  him 
and  the  procession  hurried  forward,  leaving  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  with  now  a  third,  named  Casca,  gazing  after  them, 
and  watching  the  brilliant  train  which  went  on  to  the 
palace  of  Csesar.  Casca  was  a  conspirator  of  lively  imag- 
ination and  bitter  tongue.     His  description  of  what  had 
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occurred  on  the  place  of  the  Lupercalia  still  further  in- 
censed  Brutus  and  excited  his  mind  against  Caesar.  At 
length  Brutus  left  them,  and  sought  his  own  palace, 
wrapped  in  gloomy  thought,  and  Cassius  rejoiced  because 
he  felt  sure  that  now  he  held  the  noblest  Roman  of  them 
all  in  his  crafty  hand. 

That  night  the  fiercest  storm  that  Rome  had  ever  ex- 
perienced broke  over  the  city.  The  cross  blue  lightning 
seemed  to  open  the  expanse  of  heaven  and  the  crashing 
thunder  terrified  the  women  and  children,  and  even  shook 
the  courage  of  well-seasoned  soldiers.  Affrighted  animals 
broke  from  their  stables  and  rushed  into  the  streets.  A 
lion  hurled  itself  against  the  bars  of  its  cage  in  wild  terror, 
and  breaking  loose,  prowled  near  the  Capitol.  Men  who 
had  seen  the  ambitious  ocean  swell  and  rage  and  foam, 
until  in  its  wild  fury  it  seemed  to  join  itself  with  the  threat- 
ening clouds,  were  amazed  at  the  storm  and  hid  themselves. 
One  man  only  appeared  to  rejoice  in  the  uproar,  one  who 
laughed  and  shook  his  fist  at  the  heavens,  and  bared  his 
bosom  to  the  lightning-flash.  This  man  was  Cassius,  who 
seemed  to  see  in  the  fury  of  the  elements  something  of  his 
own  tumultuous  spirit.  He  walked  the  streets  and  saw 
in  all  about  him  indications  of  the  unrest  which  w^as  agitat- 
ing the  Roman  State.  To  his  excited  imagination  it  was 
the  reply  of  the  heavens  to  the  call  of  the  independent 
spirits  in  Rome,  who  were  rising  in  rebellion  against  the 
claims  of  Caesar,  and  a  summons  to  the  conspirators  to 
strike  against  the  usurper.  Suddenly  he  encountered 
Casca  and  Cinna.  They  were  making  their  way  to  a 
meeting-place  of  the  conspirators  in  Pompey's  Porch. 
Said  Cassius: 

''Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  moved  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans 
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To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprise 

Of  honorable-dangerous  consequence; 

And  I  do  know,  by  this  they  stay  for  me 

In  Pompey  's  porch :  for  now,  this  fearful  night, 

There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets, 

And  the  complexion  of  the  element 

In  favor  's  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 

Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible." 

Like  evil  shadows  of  the  night  the  cloaked  conspirators, 
their  faces  muffled,  and  with  stealthy  footsteps,  slunk 
along  the  deserted  streets  until  they  stood  outside  the  house 
of  Brutus.  They  waited,  and  when  the  door  was  opened, 
they  slipped  like  furtive  specters  into  the  house.  Brutus 
was  walking  to  and  fro  in  his  study,  with  hasty  footsteps. 
A  solitary  taper  flickered  in  the  gloom.  As  he  walked  he 
muttered  to  himself: 

''Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Caesar 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma  or  a  hideous  dream : 
The  Genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council,  and  the  state  of  man. 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection." 

He  knew  now  that  the  death  of  Cassar  had  been  decided 
upon  by  the  conspirators,  and  his  noble  spirit  recoiled  in 
horror  from  the  thought.  He  tried  to  think  of  some  other 
alternative  whereby  the  Republic  might  be  preserved,  but 
his  mind  always  returned  to  the  same  ghastly  topic.  He 
strove  to  picture  Csesar  as  an  enemy  which  must  be 
crushed,  a  serpent's  eggj  which  hatch 'd  would  as  his  kind 
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grow  mischievous,  and  therefore  to  be  killed  in  the  shell. 
As  he  walked  restlessly  to  and  fro  he  said : 

' '  He  would  be  crown  'd : 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there  's  the  question : 
It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder; 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.     Crown  him  ? — ^that ; — 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him, 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
The  abuse  of  greatness  is  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from  power :  and,  to  speak  truth  of  Cassar, 
I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  sway'd 
More  than  his  reason.    But  't  is  a  common  proof. 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend :  so  Caesar  may ; 
Then  lest  he  may,  prevent." 

Letters  inciting  him  to  strike  had  been  flung  through 
the  casements  of  his  room  and  many  subtle  devices  had 
been  carried  out  by  Cassius,  so  that  when  the  conspirators 
anived,  Brutus  was  almost  entirely  won  over  to  their  side. 
A  few  words  from  Cassius,  and  Brutus  finally  made  up 
his  mind.  Cassius  then  urged  that  Antony  should  share 
the  fate  of  Cagsar,  but  to  this  Brutus  would  not  agree,  for 
he  said  that  they  were  sacrificers  and  not  butchers,  and 
that  Mark  Antony  could  do  them  no  more  injury  than 
Csesar's  arm  when  Csesar's  head  was  off.  Some  were 
anxious  to  have  Cicero  with  them  in  the  plot,  for  as  Me- 
tellus  Cimber  put  it  it  would  be  well  worth  the  while : 
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* '  0  let  us  have  him,  for  his  silver  hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion, 
And  buy  men 's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds : 
It  shall  be  said  his  judgment  ruled  our  hands; 
Our  youth  and  v^ildness  shall  no  whit  appear. 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity." 

But  here  again  Brutus  had  his  way,  and  Cicero's  name 
was  set  aside.  The  storm  had  now  almost  spent  itself  and 
the  gray  dawn  was  struggling  in  fitful  gleams  through  the 
murky  sky.  As  silently  as  they  had  come  the  conspirators 
separated,  Brutus  watching  them  the  while,  with  a  face 
as  gloomy  as  the  sky.  A  light  touch  upon  the  shoulder 
aroused  him  from  his  dark  musing,  and  he  turned,  to  be- 
hold his  wife,  Portia. 

"Dear  my  lord,"  she  said,  "make  me  acquainted  with 
your  cause  of  grief.  "Why  are  you  heavj^,  and  what  men 
to-night  have  had  resort  to  you;  for  here  have  been  some 
six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces  even  from  darkness." 

Brutus  could  not  share  his  heavy  secret,  even  with  his 
wife,  and  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"You  are  my  true  and  honorable  wife, 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 
By  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart." 

And  with  this  she  was  fain  to  be  content.  But  already 
she  had  guessed  the  secret  and  by  an  intuition  realized 
that  the  death  of  Caesar  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the 
conspirators. 

Within  the  palace  of  Caesar  the  night  had  been  passed 
with    strange    unrest.     Calpurnia    had    tossed   sleeplessly 
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upon  her  bed,  and  when  at  length  sleep  came  to  her  tired 
eyelids,  she  was  oppressed  with  frightful  dreams  and 
thrice  screamed  out,  "Help,  ho,  they  murder  Caesar."  She 
thought  she  saw  the  statue  of  Caesar,  which,  like  a  foun- 
tain with  a  hundred  spouts,  was  running  pure  blood,  and 
in  the  horrid  stream  many  lusty  Romans  came  with  smiling 
faces  to  bathe  their  hands.  She  was  so  terrified  by  the 
omen  that  she  begged  Csgsar  not  to  stir  forth  from  the 
house  and  said:  ''0  Cassar!  these  things  are  beyond  all 
use,  and  I  do  fear  them." 

''What  can  be  avoided,"  replied  her  husband,  ''whose 
end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods?  Yet  Ccesar  shall  go 
forth ;  for  these  predictions  are  to  the  world  in  general  as 
to  Caesar." 

"When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen;  the 
heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes,"  re- 
turned Calpurnia. 

Her  soldier  husband  looked  at  her  with  a  tender  smile 
and  replied : 

"Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard. 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come  when  it  will  come." 

Tidings  of  warning  also  came  from  the  Augurs  who 
made  the  sacrifices  in  the  temple.  It  was  their  duty  to 
discover  the  will  of  heaven  before  anything  important  was 
undertaken,  by  the  flight  of  birds  or  from  the  body  of 
the  victim  sacrificed.  They  would  not  have  Csesar  leave 
his  house  on  this  fateful  day.     Caesar  was  impressed  by 
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these  successive  warnings,  and  promised  that  Mark  Antony- 
should  be  sent  to  the  Senate  House  to  say  that  his  leader 
was  not  well.  Just  then,  Decius  Brutus,  Caesar's  com- 
rade in  many  a  hard  struggle  in  Gaul,  came  in.  He  was 
a  traitor,  with  a  quick  wit  and  ready  tongue,  and  poured 
gentle  ridicule  upon  the  fears  of  Calpurnia  and  the  warn- 
ing of  the  priests.  It  was  known  all  over  Rome,  he  said, 
that  on  this  day  the  Senate  had  concluded  to  give  a  crown 
to  mighty  Csesar.  They  might  change  their  minds  and 
make  a  mock  of  one  who  was  afraid  to  come  because  his 
wife  had  had  ill  dreams.  Brutus,  Trebonius,  Casca  and 
other  conspirators  now  entered,  and  Antony  came  also  to 
greet  Ciesar.  The  crowds  were  gathering  to  see  the  pro- 
cession pass  to  the  Capitol  and  the  legionaries  had  taken 
their  places  in  the  streets.  Long-robed  Senators  walked 
with  stately  steps  to  the  Senate  House.  In  a  narrow  street 
a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  one  Artemidorus  of  Cnidos,  was 
standing.  He  was  reading  a  paper  w^hich  he  had  drawn 
up,  and  intended  to  place  in  the  hand  of  Julius  Caesar. 
It  ran  as  follows:  "Caesar,  beware  of  Brutus;  take  heed 
of  Cassius;  come  not  near  Casca;  have  an  eye  to  Cinna; 
trust  not  Trebonius;  mark  well  Metellus  Cimber;  Decius 
Brutus  loves  thee  not;  thou  hast  wronged  Caius  Ligarius. 
There  is  but  one  mind  in  all  these  men,  and  it  is  bent 
against  Casar.  If  thou  beest  not  immortal,  look  about 
you;  security  gives  way  to  conspiracy.  The  mighty  gods 
defend  thee! 

"Thy  lover,  Artemidorus." 

Of  all  the  warnings  this  was  the  most  direct  and  ex- 
plicit, and  the  writer  had  clearly  indicated  every  traitor. 
It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  Caesar,  for  no  one 
could  doubt  what  his  action  would  be  after  such  a  direct 
appeal.    Artemidorus  watched  the  procession  winding  its 
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way  to  the  Capitol,  and  when  Csesar  had  almost  reached 
the  base  of  Pompey's  statue  a  momentary  halt  gave  him 
the  opportunity  he  sought.  Pushing  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  Artemidorus,  standing  near  Decius  Brutus  and 
Trebonius,  called  out :  ' '  Hail,  Caesar !  read  this  schedule. ' ' 
Caesar  had  just  said,  "The  Ides  of  March  are  come,"  and 
a  voice  had  replied  from  the  crowd,  "Ay,  Caesar,  but  not 
gone, ' '  and  this  reply  had  caused  some  excitement.  Decius 
thrust  himself  before  the  teacher  and  begged  Caesar  to 
read  a  petition  on  behalf  of  Trebonius,  but  Artemidorus 
was  not  thus  to  be  balked.  Holding  up  the  paper  he 
shouted:  "0  Csesar,  read  mine  first;  for  mine  's  a  suit 
that  touches  Caesar  nearer;  read  it,  great  Caesar."  Caesar 
pushed  it  aside  with  an  impatient  gesture.  "What  touches 
us  ourselves  shall  be  last  served,"  he  said,  and  strode  up 
to  the  Senate  House.  The  conspirators  clustered  about 
him,  their  hands  clutching  their  daggers,  Decius  Brutus, 
meanwhile,  herding  Caesar  as  a  drover  does  his  cattle  to 
the  place  of  slaughter.  This  wicked  conspirator  had  al- 
ready persuaded  Caesar  to  leave  his  palace,  against  the 
wishes  of  Calpurnia  and  the  warnings  of  the  Augurs,  he 
had  prevented  the  message  of  Artemidorus  reaching  the 
victim,  and  now  he  prepared  to  lead  up  to  the  final  stroke. 
Trebonius  had  been  bidden  to  draw  Mark  Antony  away, 
and  when  he  had  done  so,  Decius  signaled  to  Metellus 
Cimber  to  present  his  petition  to  Caesar  on  behalf  of 
Cimber's  banished  brother.  He  knelt  before  the  great 
soldier,  but  his  fawning  courtesy  was  resented  by  Caesar. 
Brutus  stepped  forward,  adding  his  entreaties  to  those  of 
Metellus.  But  Caesar  was  inexorable  and  still  refused,  at 
the  same  time  saying  that  if  any  prayers  could  move  him, 
they  would  be  the  prayers  of  Brutus : 
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*'I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star, 
Of  whose  true-fix 'd  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber  'd  sparks ; 
They  are  all  fire  and  every  one  doth  shine ; 
But  there  's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place : 
So  in  the  world :  't  is  furnish 'd  well  with  men, 
And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive ; 
Yet  in  the  number  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshaked  of  motion:  and  that  I  am  he. 
Let  me  a  little  show  it,  even  in  this ; 
That  I  was  constant,  Cimber  should  be  banish 'd, 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so." 

This  was  a  proud,  ambitious  speech,  and  dearly  Caesar 
was  destined  to  pay  for  it.  The  traitors  were  now  press- 
ing closely  about  him,  for  they  were  all  looked  upon  as 
personal  friends  of  Csesar,  and  the  guards  were  not  so 
alert  as  they  would  have  been  had  the  Imperator  been  sur- 
rounded by  those  whose  dispositions  were  more  in  doubt. 
The  spiteful  Casca  was  the  first  to  strike,  and  then  from 
every  side  vengeful  blows  rained  upon  the  victim.  He 
gathered  his  soldier's  cloak  about  him,  and  Decius  and 
others  might  have  been  reminded  when  they  saw  it  of 
many  famous  victories  won  by  C^sar  in  Gaul  in  days  when 
they  were  his  closest  friends  and  allies,  and  would  have 
died  to  shield  him  from  harm.  Now  they  struck  fiercely 
and  without  remorse,  and  in  the  wild  confusion  and  horror 
no  one  seemed  to  remember  the  sacred  ties  of  military  faith 
and  allegiance.  Cassar,  wounded  in  many  places  and  rap- 
idly becoming  weaker,  staggered  near  to  the  base  of  Pom- 
pey's  statue   and  was   falling.    At  that  instant  Brutus 
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struck  him  a  heavy  blow.  The  dying  Caesar  turned  a  look 
of  reproach  upon  him  and  murmuring,  **You  too, 
Brutus?"  fell  dead  upon  the  pavement,  pierced  by  more 
than  thirty  wounds.  It  was  a  foul  assassination,  begun 
by  the  dastard  blow  from  behind  delivered  by  Casca,  and 
finished  by  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  from  one  whom  Csesar 
thought  was  his  chiefest  friend.  The  Senators  fled  in  ter- 
ror from  the  awful  scene.  The  soldiers  began  to  close 
their  ranks,  but  with  cries  of  "Liberty,  freedom,  and  en- 
franchisement," and  "Peace,  freedom,  and  liberty,"  the 
assassins,  waving  their  blood-stained  daggers,  which  they 
had  dipped  again  in  the  blood  of  Caesar,  rushed  into  the 
Forum  among  the  common  people.  Antony  broke  from 
the  crowd  and  escaped  to  his  own  house.  The  Romans, 
horrified  by  what  had  taken  place,  knew  not  whether  to 
applaud  the  deed  or  condemn  it,  but  the  sight  of  Brutus, 
Cassius  and  the  rest  seemed  for  the  moment  to  reassure 
them.  They  thronged  to  Pompey's  statue  and  there  with 
pallid  faces  looked  upon  the  bleeding  form  of  Rome's 
greatest  son. 

Antony,  though  he  had  escaped  to  his  house,  could  not 
rest  within  it.  A  burning  desire  for  vengeance  filled  his 
heart,  again  and  again  he  fancied  he  heard  the  cries  of 
the  assassins  as  they  struck  at  Caesar.  He  writhed  in 
agony  when  he  remembered  that  he  had  been  attracted 
from  his  side  at  the  very  moment  of  his  peril.  And  this 
thought  opened  his  mind  to  the  way  of  revenge.  Why 
had  Antony  been  spared,  when  his  death  might  have  been 
accomplished  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Csesar?  Was  it 
because  Brutus  and  the  rest  desired  to  have  his  friend- 
ship? Antony  v/as  a  man  of  ready  intellect  and  soon  saw 
the  way  clearly  before  him.  Brutus  and  the  conspirators 
had  murdered  Csesar  on  the  pathway  of  confidence  and 
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friendship.  Antony  determined  that  they  should  meet 
destruction  by  the  same  way.  Instantly  the  plan  of  his 
vengeance  flashed  upon  him.  He  despatched  a  servant  to 
Brutus  with  a  message  craving  an  interview,  under  the 
promise  of  safe  conduct,  in  order  that  he  might  be  resolved 
how  Csesar  had  deserved  to  meet  his  death.  If  Brutus 
could  satisfy  him  then  Antony  promised  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus  through  all  the  hazards 
of  the  unknown  future,  with  all  true  faith.  Brutus  read- 
ily gave  his  word  that  Antony  should  be  untouched  and 
said  that  their  swords  had  leaden  points  where  Mark  An- 
tony was  concerned.  At  this  Antony  left  his  house  and 
hurried  to  the  Capitol.  The  body  of  Julius  Caesar  still 
lay  where  it  had  fallen  and  around  it  stood  Brutus,  Cas- 
sius,  Decius,  Metellus,  Cinna,  Trebonius,  and  Casca. 
Their  hands,  weapons,  and  garments  were  crimsoned  with 
blood,  and  their  faces  showed  a  fever  of  excitement. 
Antony  glanced  at  them,  but  all  his  thoughts  were  fixed 
on  the  poor  broken  body  which  lay  upon  the  marble  pave- 
ment. Tears  streamed  from  his  eyes  as  he  knelt  and  took 
the  cold  dead  hand  of  C^sar  within  his  own.  His  voice 
was  broken  with  his  sobs: 

' '  0  mighty  Caesar !  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure?     Fare  thee  well." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  and  after  a  while  he  rose  and 
faced  the  assassins: 

*'I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend. 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank: 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar's  death's  hour,  nor  no  instrument 
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Of  half  that  worth  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 

With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 

I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard. 

Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke, 

Fulfil  your  pleasure.    Live  a  thousand  years, 

I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die : 

No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 

As  here  by  Cgesar,  and  by  you  cut  off, 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age." 

Turning  to  the  conspirators  Antony  then  desired  each 
one  to  shake  him  by  the  hand,  and  slowly  and  with  an  em- 
phasis which  did  not  escape  the  suspicious  and  ever- 
watchful  Cassius,  he  pronounced  their  names  and  took 
their  blood-stained  hands  in  his,  asking  pardon  the  while 
from  the  dead  Cgesar. 

''Wilt  thou  be  numbered  among  our  friends,"  said  Cas- 
sius. 

' '  Therefore  I  took  your  hands, ' '  returned  Antony,  ' '  and 
will  be  friends  if  you  can  give  me  reasons  why  and  wherein 
Caesar  was  dangerous  ? ' ' 

*'Else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle,"  said  Brutus.  ''You 
shall  be  satisfied,  Antony,  even  were  you  the  son  of  Cassar. ' ' 

"That  's  all  I  seek,  but  give  me  leave,  I  pray  you,  to 
produce  his  body  in  the  market-place,  and  as  becomes  a 
friend,  speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral  ? ' ' 

Again  Cassius  interposed  to  warn  Brutus  of  the  danger 
of  this  course.  Antony  had  a  winning  tongue  and  the  peo- 
ple would  be  moved  by  his  oration.  But  Brutus  said  that 
before  Antony  spoke,  he  himself  would  address  the  people 
and  show  the  reason  why  Caesar  had  been  destroyed.  With 
this  Cassius  was  forced  to  be  content,  but  he  feared  the 
issue.  Turning  to  Antony,  Brutus  told  him  that  he  had 
leave  to  address  the  people  over  the  body  of  Caesar,  but  on 
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the  strict  condition,  to  which  Antony  agreed,  that  he  should 
not  import  blame  to  the  conspirators. 

Meanwhile,  the  greatest  confusion  and  fear  reigned 
among  the  people.  Many  fled  to  their  homes,  some  hurried 
from  the  city  to  find  safety  in  the  camp  of  Lepidus,  C^sar  's 
general,  who  had  been  made  Governor  of  Gaul  and  had  not 
yet  departed  with  his  legions.  Others  thronged  the  streets, 
discussing  in  excited  tones  the  awful  event  which  had  taken 
place.  Brutus  knew  that  it  was  imperative  to  reassure  the 
crowds,  so  the  conspirators  hurried  away,  leaving  Antony 
in  charge  of  the  body  of  Caesar.  Left  alone,  he  felt  that 
he  could  give  his  feelings  vent. 

Kneeling  down  and  brushing  away  the  tears  which 
blinded  him,  Antony  said : 

**0  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth. 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy. 
Which  like  dumb  mouths  do  ope  their  ruby  lips 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue, 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men ; 
Domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy." 

He  was  interrui^ted  by  a  servant  who  came  with  a  mes- 
sage to  Antony  from  young  Octavius  C^sar,  nephew  of 
Julius,  which  stated  that  Octavius  with  an  armed  follow- 
ing was  within  seven  leagues  of  Rome.  Octavius  Cassar  was 
yet  a  mere  boy,  but  he  showed  all  the  promise  which  was 
afterwards  fulfilled  in  later  life,  when  he  became  known  to 
all  the  world  under  the  name  of  Casar  Augustus.    With 
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Antony  and  Lepidus  he  was  destined  to  bring  swift  destruc- 
tion upon  Brutus  and  the  conspirators. 

In  the  great  Forum  the  citizens  had  now  assembled  to 
hear  Brutus  and  Antony  speak  concerning  the  dead  Csesar. 
Brutus  misled  by  the  forged  letters  of  Cassius,  was  still 
under  the  impression  that  the  Romans  had  desired  the 
death  of  the  Imperator.  Antony  read  their  feelings  far 
more  accurately  and  had  determined  to  rouse  a  storm 
against  Brutus  and  the  rest.  The  speech  of  Brutus  was 
eloquent  but  uninspiring. 

"If  there  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of 
Cassar's,  to  him  I  say  that  Brutus'  love  to  Cassar  was  no 
less  than  his.  If  then  that  friend  demand  why  Brutus 
rose  against  Caesar,  this  is  my  answer;  not  that  I  loved 
Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more.  Had  you  rather 
Caesar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves,  than  that  Caesar 
were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen?  As  Caesar  loved  me, 
I  weep  for  him;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it; 
as  he  was  valiant,  I  honor  him ;  but  as  he  was  ambitious,  I 
slew  him.  There  is  tears  for  his  love ;  joy  for  his  fortune ; 
honor  for  his  valor;  and  death  for  his  ambition.  Who  is 
here  so  base  that  would  be  a  bondman?  If  any,  speak; 
for  him  have  I  offended.  AA^ith  this  I  depart — that,  as  I 
slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same 
dagger  for  myself,  when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need 
my  death." 

He  was  answered  by  loud  shouts,  ''Live,  Brutus,  live, 
live."  ''Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto  his  house." 
"Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors."  "Let  Brutus  be 
Caesar,"  and  so  on.  The  crowd  was  moved  by  his  earnest, 
simple  words,  and  felt  that  Brutus  was  an  enthusiast  striv- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  Rome,  rather  than  an  envious  place- 
seeker  who  had  destroyed  a  greater  man  in  order  that  he 
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might  usurp  his  position.  When  Brutus  had  left  the  mar- 
ket-place Antony  entered,  followed  by  a  funeral  proces- 
sion bearing  the  body  of  Ccesar.  Over  the  dead  figure 
was  thrown  the  military  cloak  of  Cassar.  He  was  greeted 
with  murmurs  of  disapproval  from  the  crowd  and  some 
one  cried  out  that  Caesar  was  a  tyrant  and  that  Rome  was 
well  rid  of  him.  It  was  some  time  before  silence  was 
given,  and  Antony  ascended  the  platform  amid  many  hos- 
tile demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  He  had 
a  difficult  task  before  him,  but  he  had  marked  out  his  course 
and  gradually  won  a  hearing.  He  felt  his  way  cautiously, 
and  slowly  gained  the  confidence  of  his  hearers,  first  touch- 
ing their  compassion,  then  arousing  their  patriotic  love 
and  pride  for  Rome,  and  finally  appealing  to  their  own 
private  interests  and  pleasures.  Gradually  he  led  them 
away  from  sjonpathy  with  the  conspirators,  harping  upon 
the  words, 

"For  Brutus  is   an  honorable   man; 
So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men. ' ' 

He  had  given  his  word  that  he  would  not  speak  despite- 
fully  of  Brutus  and  the  rest,  and  by  a  skilful  contrast  of 
these  words  with  the  pitiful  tragedy  of  which  the  wounds 
of  Csesar  cried  out  before  them,  the  populace  was  gradually 
led  into  an  excited  resentment  of  the  deed  of  these  ''honor- 
able men,"  and  when  he  ended,  was  ready  for  any  mis- 
chief, and  bitterly  hostile  to  Brutus  and  Cassius.  It  was 
a  triumph  of  intellectual  craft  and  forceful  oratory.  He 
told  them  of  the  last  will  of  Caesar  and  that  he  had  made 
the  citizens  his  heirs,  bequeathing  to  every  man  the  sum 
of  seventy-five  drachmas,  and  in  addition,  that  he  had 
left  his  private  arbors  and  new-planted  orchards  to  Rome 
forever.     He    brushed    aside   the    charges    made    against 
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Caesar  that  he  was  ambitious,  and  questioned  in  most 
subtle  fashion  the  honor  of  Brutus  and  the  rest.  He  re- 
served his  cleverest  and  most  touching  appeal  to  the  last, 
when  indeed  he  knew  that  he  could  now  thrust  the  burn- 
ing torch  of  his  eloquence  into  the  combustible  natures  of 
those  who  stood  around.  Pointing  to  the  mantle  of  Caesar 
he  descended  from  the  pulpit  and  stood  beside  the  dead 
body.  Holding  up  the  blood-stained  cloak  he  showed  the 
light  through  many  a  rent  and  gash.  Thus  he  made  the 
crowd  realize  the  scene  of  the  assassination.  Then  in 
solemn  tones  he  said: 

"If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now,  etc." 
(See  Scene  on  page  194.) 

As  he  unveiled  the  corpse  a  cry  of  horror,  sympathy, 
anger,  and  revenge  arose  from  the  crowd.  The  spirit  of 
mutiny  and  hate  flamed  out  like  a  fire,  and  seizing  lighted 
torches  from  the  funeral  pile  they  rushed  in  all  directions 
to  burn  the  houses  of  the  assassins.  Encountering  a  poet 
named  Cinna,  they  tore  him  to  pieces  because  he  bore  the 
name  of  one  of  the  traitors.  Brutus  fled  to  Macedonia, 
Cassius  to  Syria,  Decius  Brutus  to  Gaul,  and  Lepidus 
marched  his  legions  into  the  city  and  held  Rome  for  Oc- 
tavius  and  Antony.  And  now  vengeance  moved  apace. 
Men  who  had  aided  the  conspiracy  were  marked  down  for 
arrest  and  death,  and  soon  armies  were  marching  to  Mace- 
donia to  overthrow  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Decius  was  be- 
sieged in  Modena  and  afterwards  slain.  Cicero,  although 
not  one  of  the  assassins,  was  killed  by  order  of  Antony, 
and  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Antony  and  Octavius  drove  Brutus  and  Cassius 
near  to  the  town  of  Philippi,  in  Macedonia.  Sextus  with 
a  large  fleet  kept  the  sea  and  thus  Brutus  and  his  army 
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were  hemmed  in  between  the  mountains  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Brutus,  incensed  because  it  was  reported  that 
Cassius  was  receiving  rich  bribes  and  withholding  money 
from  the  troops,  had  a  bitter  quarrel  with  his  friend.  Cas- 
sius appealed  to  the  love  that  he  said  existed  between  him- 
self and  Brutus,  and  offered  him  his  dagger  that  Brutus 
might  strike  him  to  the  heart. 
''Sheathe  your  dagger,"  said  Brutus; 

*'Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonor  shall  be  humor. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire, 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark 
And  straight  is  cold  again." 

Brutus  was  now  oppressed  with  many  anxious  fore- 
bodings ;  his  wife  Portia,  distracted  by  her  terrors,  had 
committed  suicide,  and  his  sleep  was  ever  disturbed  by 
wild  fancies  and  evil  dreams.  At  night  a  ghost,  bearing 
the  semblance  of  the  dead  Julius  Caesar,  had  terrified  him 
with  a  message  that  they  should  meet  again  at  Philippi, 
thus  prophesying  the  place  where  Brutus  was  to  die.  Cas- 
sius was  anxious  that  the  retreat  into  Philippi  should  not 
take  place,  but  Brutus  insisted  that  it  was  better  to  have 
a  strong  place  to  fight  in  than  to  be  attacked  on  the  plain. 
He  reminded  Cassius  that  Octaviu.s  and  Antony  were  be- 
ing strengthened  every  day  by  new  arrivals: 

''You  must  note  beside, 
That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends. 
Our  legions  are  brimful,  our  cause  is  ripe: 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day; 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
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AYhich  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat, 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 

Or  lose  our  ventures.  ^ ' 

And  so,  against  his  will,  Cassius  agreed  to  fall  back 
upon  the  town  of  Philippi. 

On  the  morning  of  the  battle  the  rival  chiefs  held  a 
parley  and  for  the  last  time  Brutus  and  Cassius  stood 
in  the  presence  of  Octavius  and  Antony.  Their  words  to 
each  other  cut  like  knives  and  nothing  was  gained.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fierce  conference  provoked  the  bitterest  re- 
crimination and  all  knew  that  the  battle  would  be  one  to 
the  death.  Great  flocks  of  ravens,  crows,  and  kites  over- 
shadowed the  armies  and  wheeled  in  circles  above  the  heads 
of  Cassius  and  Brutus.  It  was  the  birthday  of  Cassius, 
but  as  he  pointed  to  the  birds  of  ill  omen  his  thoughts  and 
words  were  all  of  death.  He  stood  face  to  face  with  Brutus 
and  held  out  his  hand  in  solemn  farewell. 

"This  same  day,"  said  Brutus, 

"Must  end  that  work  the  Ides  of  March  begun; 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take. 
Forever,  and  forever,  farewell,  Cassius! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  w^as  well  made." 

Cassius  shook  the  hand  his  friend  offered,  and  replied : 

"Forever,  and  forever,  farewell,  Brutus! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we  '11  smile  indeed; 
If  not.  'tis  true  this  parting  was  well  made." 
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And  thus,  in  sad  parting,  the  two  leaders  separated  to 
their  respective  commands,  never  to  meet  again  in  life. 
The  battle  raged  fiercely  on  every  hand,  Antony  directing 
the  onset  with  impetuous  gallantry  on  the  one  side,  and 
Octavius  with  the  caution  of  a  veteran  soldier  leading  his 
legions  calmly  on  the  other.  The  army  of  Cassius  broke 
and  fled,  and  Cassius,  in  despair,  fell  beneath  the  sword 
of  his  own  armor-bearer,  whom  he  directed  to  slay  him 
when  he  saw  that  the  battle  was  lost.  Brutus  was  also 
sorely  pressed,  his  legions  giving  way  at  every  point  be- 
fore the  soldiers  of  Antony.  At  length  he  too  determined 
to  die,  and  unsheathing  his  sword,  he  fell  upon  it  and 
perished  by  his  own  hand.  Octavius  and  Antony  rushed 
in  as  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
stay  him.  So  died  the  noblest  of  all  the  conspirators, 
mourned  in  his  death  by  Mark  Antony  and  extolled  by 
him  as  a  great  man,  and  by  Octavius  accorded  all  the  rites 
and  honors  of  a  soldier's  burial.  Resting  on  his  sword  the 
future  Augustus  Caesar  said  to  Antony : 

**  According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him. 
With  all  respect  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  order 'd  honorably. 
So  call  the  field  to  rest,  and  let  's  away, 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day. ' ' 


"JULIUS  C^SAE" 

By  William  Shakespeare 
SCENE  IN  THE  FORUM 

[The  Forum.] 
[Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius  ivith  a  Throng  of  Citizens.] 

Citizens.     We  will  be  satisfied;  let  us  be  satisfied. 

Bru.     Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience,  friends. — 
Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street 
And  part  the  numbers. — 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  'em  stay  here; 
Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him; 
And  public  reason  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Ciesar's  death. 

1  Cit.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

2  Cit.     I  will  hear  Cassius;  and  compare  their  reasons, 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

[Exit  Cassius,  with  some  of  the  Citizens.    Brutus  goes 

into  the  Rostrum.] 

3  Cit.    The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended:  silence! 

Bru.    Be  patient  till  the  last. 
Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers!  hear  me  for  my  cause; 
and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear:  believe  me  for  mine 
honor;  and  have  respect  to  mine  honor,  that  you  may  be- 
lieve :  censure  me  in  your  wisdom ;  and  awake  your  senses, 
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that  you  may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this  as- 
sembly, any  dear  friend  of  Cffisar's,  to  him  I  saj^  that 
Brutus'  love  to  Caesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If,  then,  that 
friend  demand  why  Brutus  rose  against  Ca3sar,  this  is  my 
answer, — Not  that  I  loved  Casar  less,  but  that  I  loved 
Eome  more.  Had  you  rather  Caesar  were  living,  and  die 
all  slaves,  than  that  Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen? 
As  Csesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him ;  as  he  w^as  fortunate,  I 
rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honor  him :  but,  as  he  was 
ambitious,  I  slew  him.  There  is  tears  for  his  love ;  joy  for 
his  fortune ;  honor  for  his  valor ;  and  death  for  his  ambi- 
tion. Who  is  here  so  base  that  would  be  a  bondman?  If 
any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude 
that  would  not  be  a  Roman?  If  any,  speak;  for  him  have 
I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  his 
country  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  I  pause 
for  a  reply. 

Citizens.    None,  Brutus,  none. 

Bru.  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done  no  more 
to  Caesar  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus.  The  question  of  his 
death  is  enroll 'd  in  the  Capitol;  his  glory  not  extenuated, 
wherein  he  was  worthy;  nor  his  offenses  enforced,  for 
which  he  suffered  death. 

[Enter  Antony  and  Others,  with  Cesar's  body.] 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourn 'd  by  Mark  Antony;  who, 
though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  commonwealth ;  as  which  of 
you  shall  not?  With  this  I  depart, — That,  as  I  slew  my 
best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  dagger 
for  myself,  when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my 
death. 
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Citizens.    Live,  Brutus!  live,  live! 

1  CiT.     Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto  his  house. 

2  CiT.     Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors. 

3  CiT.    Let  him  be  Caesar. 

4  CiT.  Caesar's  better  parts 
Shall  now  be  crown 'd  in  Brutus. 

1  CiT.     We  '11  bring  him  to  his  house  with  shouts  and 

clamor. 

Bru.    My  countrymen, — 

2  CiT.  Peace !  silence !  Brutus  speaks. 

1  CiT.    Peace,  ho! 

Bru.    Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone. 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony : 
Do  grace  to  Caesar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Cesar's  glory;  which  Mark  Antony, 
By  our  permission,  is  allow 'd  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart, 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  [Exit.] 

1  CiT.     Stay,  ho !  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

3  CiT.    Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair ; 
We  '11  hear  him. — Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant.    For  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  beholding  to  you.     [Goes 
up.] 

4  CiT.    What  does  he  say  of  Brutus? 
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3  CiT.  He  says,  for  Brutus'  sake, 
He  finds  himself  beholding  to  us  all. 

4  CiT.     'T  were  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus  here. 

1  CiT.     This  Cassar  was  a  tyrant. 

3  CiT.  Nay,  that  's  certain: 

We  're  bless 'd,  that  Eome  is  rid  of  him. 

2  CiT.    Peace!  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  say. 
Ant.    You  gentle  Romans, — 

Citizens.  Peace,  ho !  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant.    Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears ; 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones: 
So  let  it  be  with  Cassar.    The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious : 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault; 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer 'd  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest, — 
For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man; 
So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men, — 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me : 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill: 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept : 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 
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And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 

You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse:  was  this  ambition? 

Yet  Brutus  saj^s  he  was  ambitious; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honorable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

But  here  I  am,  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once, — not  without  cause : 

What  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him  ? — 

0  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason! — Bear  with  me; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

1  CiT.    Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings. 

2  CiT.     If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Caesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3  CiT.  Has  he  not,  masters  ? 

1  fear  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

4  CiT.     Mark'd  ye  his  words?     He  would  not  take  the 

crown ; 
Therefore  't  is  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 

1  CiT.     If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

2  CiT.    Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with  weeping. 

3  CiT.     There  's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome  than  Antony « 

4  CiT.    Now  mark  him ;  he  begins  again  to  speak. 
Ant.    But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
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Have  stood  against  the  world :  now  lies  he  there, 
An4  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters,  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 

Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honorable  men : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong ;  I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  men. 

But  here  's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  C^sar, — 

I  found  it  in  his  closet, —  't  is  his  will : 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, — 

Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read, — 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Csesar's  wounds, 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 

Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 

Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 

Unto  their  issue. 

4.  CiT.    We  '11  hear  the  will :  read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

Citizens.     The  will,  the  will !  we  will  hear  Caesar 's  will. 

Ant.     Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not  read  it ; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  loved  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Cassar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
'T  is  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For,  if  you  should,  0,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

4  CiT.     Read  the  will !  we  '11  hear  it,  Antony ; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will, — Caesar 's  will ! 
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Ant.    Will  you  be  patient?  will  you  stay  awhile? 
I  have  0  'ershot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it : 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honorable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb  'd  Caesar ;  I  do  fear  it. 

4  CiT.    They  were  traitors:  honorable  men! 

Citizens.    The  will!  the  testament! 

2  CiT.     They  were  villains,  murderers.    The  Avill!  read 
the  will ! 

Ant.    You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Ceesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend?  and  will  you  give  me  leave? 

Citizens.     Come  down. 

2  CiT.     Descend.  [He  comes  down.] 

3  CiT.    You  shall  have  leave. 

4  CiT.     A  ring  1  stand  round. 

1  CiT.     Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the  body. 

2  CiT.     Room  for  Antony! — most  noble  Antony! 

Ant.     Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  far  off. 

Citizens.     Stand  back ;  room !  bear  back. 

Ant.     If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle:  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on ; 
'T  was  on  a  Summer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcome  the  Nervii. 
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Look,  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through: 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made: 

Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb  'd ; 

And,  as  he  pluck 'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Ccesar  follow  'd  it, — 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock  'd,  or  no ; 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Csesar's  angel: 

Judge,  0  you  gods,  how  dearly  Csesar  loved  him ! 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all; 

For,  when  the  noble  Cassar  saw  him  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms. 

Quite  vanquish 'd  him:  then  burst  his  mighty  heart; 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 

"Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Cassar  fell. 

O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish 'd  over  us. 

O,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity:  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Cassar 's  vesture  wounded?    Look  you  here, 

Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

1  CiT.  0  piteous  spectacle! 

2  CiT.  0  noble  Cassar! 

3  CiT.  0  woeful  day! 

4  CiT.  0  traitors,  villains! 
1  CiT.  0  most  bloody  sight ! 
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2  CiT.    We  will  be  revenged. 

Citizens.    Revenge,  —  about,  —  seek,  —  bum,  =—  fire, 
— kill, — slay, — let  not  a  traitor  live ! 

Ant.    Stay,  countrymen. 

1  CiT.    Peace  there!  hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2  CiT.    We  '11  hear  him,  we  11  follow  him,  we  '11  die  with 
him. 

Ant.    Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honorable: 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  't ;  they  're  wise  and  honorable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts: 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man. 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him: 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men 's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on ; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb  mouths, 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me:  but  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

Citizens.    We  '11  mutiny. 
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1  CiT.    "We  '11  bum  the  house  of  Brutus. 

3  CiT.    Away,  then !  come,  seek  the  conspirators. 

Ant.    Yet  hear  me,  countrymen ;  yet  hear  me  speak. 

Citizens.    Peace,  ho !  hear  Antony ;  most  noble  Antony. 

Ant.    Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not  what. 
Wherein  hath  Caesar  thus  deserved  your  loves  ? 
Alas,  you  know  not;  I  must  tell  you,  then: 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

Citizens.    Most  true ;  the  will ! — let 's  stay,  and  hear  the 
will. 

Ant.    Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Csesar's  seal. 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 

2  Cit.    Most  noble  Csesar! — we  '11  revenge  his  death. 

3  Cit.    O,  royal  Caesar! 

Ant.    Hear  me  with  patience. 

Citizens.    Peace,  ho ! 

Ant.    Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
His  private  arbors,  and  new-planted  orchards, 
On  this  side  Tiber:  he  hath  left  them  you, 
And  to  your  heirs  forever;  common  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Caesar !  when  comes  such  another  ? 

1  Cit.    Never,  never. — Come,  away,  away! 
We  '11  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  place, 
And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 
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2  CiT.     Go,  fetch  fire. 

3  CiT.    Pluck  down  benches. 

4  CiT.    Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  anything. 

[Exeunt  Citizens,  with  the  body.] 

Ant.    Now  let  it  work. — Mischief,  thou  art  afoot, 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt! — 


QUARREL  SCENE 

[Within  the  tent  of  Brutus.] 

[Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius.] 

Cass.    That  you  have  wrong 'd  me  doth  appear  in  this: 
You  have  condemn 'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pella 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians; 
Whereas  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Bru.    You  wrong 'd  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  case. 

Cass.    In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offense  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bru.    And  let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemn 'd  to  have  an  itching  palm; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 

Cass.  I  an  itching  palm ! 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru.    The  name  of  Cassius  honors  this  corruption, 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cass.    Chastisement ! 

Bru.    Remember  March,  the  Ides  of  March  remember: 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake? 
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What  villain  touched  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice  ?    What !  shall  one  of  us. 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers, — shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes. 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honors 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  Moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cass.  Brutus,  bay  not  me, 

I  '11  not  endure  it:  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in ;  I  am  a  soldier,  ay, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions? 

Bru.  Go  to ;  you  are  not,  Cassius. 

Cass.    I  am. 

Bru.    I  say  you  are  not. 

Cass.    Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  further. 

Bru.    Away,  slight  man ! 

Cass.    Is  't  possible  ? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares? 

Cass.    0  ye  gods,  ye  gods !  must  I  endure  all  this  ? 

Bru.    All  this!  ay,  more:  fret,  till  your  proud  heart 
break ; 
Go  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
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And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.    Must  I  budge? 
Must  I  observe  you  1    Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humor  ?    By  the  gods, 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you ;  for  from  this  day  forth 
I  '11  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
"When  you  are  waspish. 

Cass.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bbu.    You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well :  for  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  abler  men. 

Cass.     You  wrong  me  every  way,  you  wrong  me,  Brutus ; 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better: 
Did  I  say  letter? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cass.    When  Ceesar  lived  he  durst  not  thus  have  moved 
me. 

Bru.  Peace,  peace !  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him. 

Cass.  I  durst  not! 

Bru.  No. 

Cass.  What,  durst  not  tempt  him? 

Bru.  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cass.    Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love ; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.    You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
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There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 

For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty, 

That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind. 

Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 

For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me; — 

For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means: 

By  Heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 

And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 

From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 

By  any  indirection; — I  did  send 

To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 

Which  you  denied  me :  was  that  done  like  Cassius  ? 

Should  I  have  answer 'd  Caius  Cassius  so? 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 

Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 

Dash  him  to  pieces! 

Cass.  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.    You  did. 

Cass.  I  did  not :  he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back.    Brutus  hath  rived  my 

heart: 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cass.  You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cass.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 
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Bru.    a  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  did  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cass.     Come,  Antony  and  young  Octavius,  come, 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Cassius  is  a-weary  of  the  world; 
Hated  by  one  he  loves;  braved  by  his  brother; 
Check 'd  like  a  bondman;  all  his  faults  observed, 
Set  in  a  note-book  learn 'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     0,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes ! — There  is  my  dagger, 
And  here  my  naked  breast;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold: 
If  that  thou  be  'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth ; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart : 
Strike  as  thou  didst  at  Ci^sar ;  for  I  know, 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lovedst  him  better 
Than  ever  thou  lovedst  Cassius. 

Bru.  Sheathe  your  dagger : 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonor  shall  be  humor. 
0  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire ; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cass.  Hath  Cassius  lived 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief,  and  blood  ill-temper 'd,  vexeth  him? 

Bru.    When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-temper 'd  too. 

Cass.    Do  you  confess  so  much?    Give  me  your  hand. 

Bru.    And  my  heart  too. 
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Cass.  0  Brutus, — 

Bru.  What 's  the  matter? 

Cass. — Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me, 
When  that  rash  humor  which  my  mother  gave  me 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius;  and  henceforth, 

When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He  '11  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 


THE  END 
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